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Among the things to be taken into consideration in 
planning your second-semester program is the fact 
that the war is stimulating the growth and the pene- 
tration of the consumer movement. Consumer agen- 
cies operating under the direction of the OPA are 
now establishing centers whereby information on 
price control, conservation, nutrition, and other 
phases of war economics will be discussed. A course 
in consumer education can do much to enrich the 
training you give your students in wartime. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS emphasizes 
consumer problems centered around obtaining food, 
clothing, shelter, and economic services. The student 
studies practical applications of consumer informa- 
tion as it is required in everyday life. For example, 
such problems as specific principles of buying, price 
control, economic fluctuation and changes, market- 
ing functions, taxes, and credit are presented through 
concrete examples. Numerous questions, problems, 
and projects provide adequate means of applying 
the consumer information gained from the textbook 
discussions. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is available 
for a semester or a comprehensive one-year course. 
Each book is self-contained so that it can be taught 
as an independent course or as a part of a school- 
wide program of consumer education. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND AccounTING 


FOURTH EDITION - - - BY MCKINSEY AND PIPER 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Fourth Edition, by McKinsey and Piper 
has an immediate appeal to teachers who teach by the balance sheet approach. 
The approach is presented in a simple but a swiftly moving manner so that 
the student quickly finishes the first bookkeeping cycle. The spiral method of 
instruction is used to help the student thoroughly master the processes required 
in the opening and the closing of the books. 


Volume I develops an unusually flexible presentation of fundamental book- 
keeping principles. The student is taught bookkeeping as it is required in 
keeping business records, personal-use records, records of professional men, 
and records for small businesses. 


Basic information on controlling accounts, partnerships, and corporations is 
presented in Volume I so as to provide for a well-rounded terminal course when 
only one year of bookkeeping is taught. These topics are fully developed in 
Volume II. 


The beginning chapters of Volume II provide a thorough review of financial 
statements and of the bookkeeping principles discussed in Volume I. This 
review of the elementary course is clearly illustrated and is accompanied by 
numerous practical exercises. 
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Co-operation 


, Perhaps no group has co-operated more unselfishly in the war effort than 
the educators of the United States. Of the educators who have co-operated so 
willingly, perhaps no group has been better qualified to assist ration boards 
and other agencies than the business teachers who have given so unstintingly 
of their spare time. However, this is not enough. We must co-operate among 
ourselves, whether we teach in the public or the private school field, to see that 
our courses of instruction are stepped up to meet the demands of the armed 
forces and the war industries. 


If we can train a class of thirty students to increase their productive ability 
by only ten per cent, then we, as educators, have supplied the equivalent of 
three additional war workers. Also, two efficient office workers, to state it con- 
servatively, are equivalent to three poorly trained office workers. By this token 
we can supply the equivalent of about fifteen additional workers, measured 
in terms of output, for each class of thirty students that we train efficiently. 





’ Another way in which we can co-operate in the war effort is to see that the 
j typewriters and the office machines used by our students are kept in as good 
J condition as possible. We all know that office equipment has been frozen by 


the government. Very little new equipment is being made, and that will not 
be available for school use. The armed forces are taking practically all the 
equipment that is now being produced. Therefore, it is necessary that the 
equipment now in our trust be kept in good condition in order to obtain the 
maximum efficiency from its use. 


In the training of our students for a greater efficiency in our war effort, 
we should not lose sight of the fact that eventually peace will come again, 
and these students must take their places in what we hope will be a different 
and better world. Competition will then set in, and it will be necessary for 
our students to have a super type of efficiency. But they will also be citizens 
in this new kind of world, and we should prepare them to meet the economic 
and the social problems of this new kind of world. I hope that a broader knowl- 
edge of American history and of world geography will find a place in our cur- 
ricula in order to help our students understand and meet the problems to 
come with peace. 


While the war period is a period of production, the era following the peace 
treaties will be a period of distribution. We shall have a surplus of productive 
facilities, so ways must be found to distribute to the masses the potential out- 

r put of the peace-time products that should pour from these factories. There- 
fore, we should not at this time let our instruction in salesmanship and ad- 
vertising methods be sidetracked by our desire to turn out students with a 
i knowledge of only shorthand and typewriting. While we co-operate today, 
4 


we must also train for the future. 


George A. Spaulding, president, business 
Education Association of the State of New 
York; vice-president, Bryant & Stratton 
Business Institute, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 
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A Study in Functional Salesmanship 





by 
John W. Ernest 


Assistant Economist 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Los Angeles, California 








This article, which is based on the work being done in the 
salesmanship classes at Lodi Union High School, Lodi, 
California, was written before Mr. Ernest entered Govern- 








Ir, 1N shopping in one of the stores 
of the Lodi business community, you meet a 
smiling young salesperson wearing a big red 
and white button, you would know that you 
were being served by one of the retail sales- 
manship students of Lodi Union High 
School. You see, the Lodi sales classes are 
based upon the fundamental concept that 
the student learns by doing and, therefore, 
every attempt is made to place students in 
the Lodi stores as sales clerks. 

How did all this come about? Let’s step 
into the classroom at Lodi Union High School 
and get some clues. 

suBsECcT MATTER. In the first place you 
could take your choice between an elemen- 
tary or an advanced sales class. The elemen- 
tary class, consisting of juniors, is set up to 
give the students an entire year in the class- 
room finding the answer to the question, 
“What is a good salesman?” 

The subject matter studied in this class is 
outlined as follows: 

1. Personality Development—How a good 

salesman uses his personality. 

2. Store English—How to make the most 

of your English training. 

3. Store Mathematics—How to make the 

most of your mathematics training. 

4. Knowledge of Merchandise—How much 

a good salesperson should know about 
his merchandise. 

5. Sales Techniques—How to conduct a 

sale so that you won’t lose a customer. 

6. Sales Routines—How to perform all the 

little things that a salesperson must do, 
such as making change, making out the 
sales slip, and handling the cash register. 
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ment service recently. 


7. Placement—How to find your job and 
go after it. 


Frequent use is made of such devices and 
aids as sales talks before the class, reports 
on shopping experiences in Lodi stores, 
motion picture films, sound slide films, sales 
demonstrations, and outside speakers. Ar- 
rangements are now being made to allow 
the class to take over the windows of several 
of Lodi’s largest stores to give the students 
the much-needed experience in window dis- 
play work. 

Because it is generally recognized that the 
salesperson of today must be highly trained 
in the fundamentals of psychology, a great 
deal of time is devoted in the elementary 
and advanced sales classes to the study of 
human behavior and personality. This is 
done with the idea of enabling the sales 
students to understand the process of deal- 
ing successfully with people and to improve 
their own individual personalities. 

The following outline is a typical lesson 
plan for personality in the elementary sales 
class: 

PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 

I. How to Make a Good First Impression. 

A. Objectives. 

1. To enable the student to understand the | 
importance of a first impression. 

2. To show the student how to make a good 
first impression. 

B. Things to Do. 

1. List on the blackboard all the definite 
factors that cause you to rate others 
favorably. 

2. List on the blackboard (opposite the fac- 
tors in #1) all the definite factors that 
create an unfavorable impression on you. 

3. Interview a successful businessman on 
what he considers most important in 
making favorable impressions on people. 
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4. Write a brief paper on factors you have 
noticed about people (or what they did) 
that made a good first impression on you. 
Be prepared to discuss this paper in class. 
5. Write a brief paper on factors that made 
a bad first impression. See #4. 
6. Conduct a handshaking demonstration in 
the class, showing the right and the wrong 
- ways of shaking hands. Have each student 
shake hands in his own natural way and 
then criticize and explain the right and 
the wrong ways of handshaking. 
7. Organize a receiving line for the girls and 
have the boys in the class go down the 
line and introduce themselves. 


C. Points to Decide. 

1. How important is that first impression 
that you make on the other person? 

2. How important are the clothes you wear 
in creating a good first impression? 

3. What should be avoided in selecting your 
wardrobe? 

4. What is good taste in clothes for various 
occasions? 

5. How can you use cosmetics and beauty 
aids so that your personality will not be 
cheapened? 

6. How can you keep your posture in mind 
all the time so that you won’t slump? 

7. What are some good methods for correct- 
ing posture? 

8. How can you keep from looking “‘worn- 
out” during a long day? 

9. How can unpleasant habits and manner- 
isms be overcome? 

10. How can an inferiority complex be over- 
come? 

11. How can unnaturalness and artificiality 
be avoided? 


12. How quickly should you “take to others”’? 
13. How talkative should you be? 


D. Selected References for Outside Reading. 

1. Bennett, Margaret E., Building Your 
Life, Whittlesey House, New York City, 
1935. 

2. Bennett, Margaret E., Design For Per- 
sonality, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York City, 1938. 

3. Carlson, Dick, How to Develop Personal 
Power, Harper and Bros., New York City, 
1937. 

4. Groves, Ernest R., Understanding Your- 
self; The Mental Hygiene of Personality, 
Greenberg, Inc., New York City, 1935. 

5. Lane, Janet, Your Carriage, Madam! A 
Guide to Good Posture, John Wiley and 
Sons, New York City, 1934. 

6. Lockhart, Earl G., Improving Your Per- 
sonality, Walton Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1939. 

7. Payne, Mildred M., What Do I Do Now, 
A Guide to Correct Conduct and Dress For 
Business People, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City, 1940. 

8. Uhl, Willis L., and Powers, Francis F., 
Personal and Social Adjustment, Mac- 
millan Company, New York City, 1938. 
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. White, Wendall, The Psychology of Deal- 
ing With People, Macmillan Company, 
New York City, 1936. 


10. Wright, Milton, Getting Along With Peo- 
ple, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York City, 1935. 

A considerable amount of success was 
obtained in introducing this unit by listing 
on the blackboard all those factors that 
cause an individual to rate a person favor- 
ably. Here the students had an excellent 
opportunity to draw upon real experiences 
and they were enthusiastic in raising their 
hands to complete this list as the author 
wrote on the blackboard. Factors causing 
an individual to rate a person unfavorably 
also drew considerable comment from the 
class. Much enthusiasm was awakened, 
and by the end of this discussion the stu- 
dents all agreed that a good first impression 
was an important factor in the success of 
any salesman’s career. An appropriate 
assignment could than be made by having 
the students write brief papers on the factors 
that make good and bad first impressions in 
order to fix the importance of first impres- 
sions more intently in the minds of the stu- 
dents. I used this as an assignment following 
the discussion, but it could be used just as 
successfully as an assignment preceding the 
discussion. 

The handshaking demonstration and the 
receiving line of girls in the class had the 
desired dramatic effect, and it proved to be 
entertaining as well as instructive. It was 
surprising to note the number of girls who 
lacked a knowledge of the proper posture 
and manners when meeting young men. 
The class learned a great deal through the 
use of these demonstrations. 

In arriving at a class decision on what 
constitutes proper dress, certain procedures, 
such as fashion shows and clothing displays, 
proved worthless and unnecessary. The 
class was more enthusiastic and learned 
more in a simple class discussion on these 
questions. Numerous personal opinions of 
both the students and the teacher were 
brought to light. 

The most successful discussion took place 
on the topic, “How can unpleasant habits 
and mannerisms be avoided?” The drama 
teacher was invited into the class to illus- 
trate typical unpleasant habits and manner- 
isms which are common. The acting re- 
vealed how ridiculous a person looks, and it 
encouraged a hot debate on ways in which 
these habits can be minimized or broken. 


The procedure through which this unit is 
conducted is illustrative of the method of 
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teaching the course throughout the year 
and it shows that much can be accomplished 
in the way of bringing an academic school- 
room situation “down to earth.” Demon- 
strations such as these are the next best 
thing to actua! store experience. 

THE ADVANCED SALES CLASS PROCEDURE. ‘The 
advanced salesmanship course is offered as a 
terminal course to those students who are 
interested in salesmanship as a vocation. 
It emphasizes the development of sales 
ability and practical and realistic training. 
In this course the students are given a pre- 
liminary review of elementary salesmanship 
and they are placed in actual sales positions 
in the various stores in the community for 
the duration of the school year. Since this 
is exclusively a senior course, there is a 
strong chance for future placement if the 
student makes good on the job. An attempt 
is made to place the student in the type of 
store in which he is most interested. If for 
some reason friction develops between the 
store management and the student, or if 
the student decides he is not interested in 
that type of store, an adjustment is made 
immediately. 

The students spend an hour of each school 
day of the week, except Friday, in the store 
under the supervision of the store manager. 
On Friday they report to the classroom for 
an accounting and an analysis of their ex- 
periences and for any special events that 
the instructor may wish to bring into the 
classroom. 

Grapes. How is the student graded? The 

answer is that he is graded by the most 
efficient type of grade he could possibly 
receive—his actual ability on the job. The 
ability of the student to apply successfully 
the principles of selling that were learned in 
the elementary sales class are determined by 
the store manager under whose supervision 
the student is working. 
‘ A rating report, sent out each month by 
the school, is used as the guide to the stu- 
dent’s weaknesses and special abilities and it 
serves as the modus operandi for grades. The 
only grades are: Recommended, Satisfac- 
tory, and Not Satisfactory. A Recommended 
grade carries with it both the store manager’s 
recommendation and the instructor’s rec- 
ommendation. 

PLACEMENT. At the close of the school 
year the student’s record is filed with the 
commercial department’s placement bureau. 
A brief application form is made out and the 
letters of recommendation, if any, are filed 
with the bureau which uses these data in 
the placement of the students. 
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The objectives of the sales program are: 
(1) To help the student by guiding him in 
finding a suitable vocation and by giving 
him actual business contacts; (2) to help 
the merchants by furnishing them a reserve 
of well-trained salespeople from which to 
draw; and (3) to help the community by 
providing salespeople who will serve in a 
more efficient and pleasant manner. 

concLusion. The advanced salesmanship 
course does not require the procedures and 
the devices which are commonly used to 
give the students a more realistic, everyday 
type of experience since the students receive 
their training in the store by actually per- 
forming the sales operations. The class 
meeting which occurs once a week furnishes 
adequate opportunity for the teacher to 
assemble and to translate the numerous 
experiences of the students and to guide 
them in more meaningful and useful sales 
methods. New material is given and mis- 
understandings are cleared up during this 
period of time. For example, when I learned 
that a number of students were having diffi- 
culty in operating the different cash registers 
in the stores, arrangements were made with 
the branch office of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company to have one of their repre- 
sentatives visit the class and demonstrate 
various models of cash registers. The com- 
pany co-operated splendidly and the ma- 
chines were left in the classroom for a week 
in order that those students who were hav- 
ing difficulty might get some practice. In 
addition to getting valuable experience in 
operating a cash register, the students also 
had an opportunity to witness a sales dem- 
onstration. by a successful salesman. 

One of the apparent weaknesses of the 
program is the need for more than one 
hour a day of store experience. Accomplish- 
ment would be greater with a sales program 
designed to allow for approximately three 
hours a day, or fifteen hours a week, as 
defined in the minimum requirements of the 
George-Deen Act. However, it is surprising 
to note the achievement and the progress 
that has been attained by this specific pro- 
gram. Many of the students were given 
part-time work, and many worked all 
through the Christmas vacation. This extra 
work helped to make up for the students’ 
lack of experience. We hope that in time 
the program will be broadened so as to bring 
it under the George-Deen Act. The classes 
at Lodi are still in the experimental stage 
and should be regarded as an attempt to 
bring the business world into a typical rural 


high school. 
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Culture and Business Education 


Charles T. Battin, Chairman 
Department of Business Administration 
College of Puget Sound 
Tacoma, Washington 


An address given before the Western Washington Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. The program was sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Washington chapter of Gamma Rho Tau fraternity. 


Wuat is culture? This question in- 
volves too much conflict between classical 
tradition and modern realism to permit a 
brief or direct answer. Some years ago a 
cartoon pictured that great screen artist, 
Valentino, in a vividly romantic scene in a 
scented garden. Two young girls seated in 
the audience were enthralled. One girl leaned 
toward the other and said, “I just can’t be- 
lieve that Rudolph Valentino ever has to 
eat and sleep like the rest of us.” There, in 
a sense, you have a picture of what people 
think of culture. 

To most people the word “culture” con- 
notes something separate and apart from 
the business of living or making a living. 
It is above the ordinary everyday thoughts 
and actions of men. It is something extra- 
ordinary, artificial; it is associated only 
with the leisure activities of people who have 
enough wealth and position to afford in- 
dulgence in leisure. Things which have to 
do with the creation of wealth, the produc- 
tion of food and clothing, and the building 
of homes and factories are not identified 
with culture. 

This concept had its origin many years 
ago. It represents the ideas developed con- 
temporaneously with the institution of 
slavery. In a slave economy all work in- 
volved in the production of goods, in the 
transportation and exchange of commodities, 
and in the building of industries was done 
by slaves. Since all work was done by 
slaves, any work was regarded as degrading, 
vulgar, and illiberal. Music, literature, 
sculpture, painting, and the study of lan- 
guages were the prerogatives of freemen 
of citizens. 

That great scholar and exponent of 
Roman culture, Cicero, in De Officiis, Book 
I, says: “Now in regard to trades and other 
means of livelihood, which ones are to be 
considered becoming to a gentleman and 
which ones are vulgar, we have been taught, 
in general, as follows: First, those means of 
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livelihood are rejected as undesirable which 
incur people’s ill-will, as those of tax- 
gatherers and usurers. Unbecoming to a 
gentleman, too, and vulgar, are the means 
of livelihood of all hired workmen whom we 
pay for mere manual labor, not for artistic 
skill; for in their case the very wages they 
receive is a pledge of their slavery. Vulgar 
we must consider those also who buy from 
wholesale merchants to retail immediately, 
for they would get no profits without a great 
deal of downright lying; and verily there is 
no action that is meaner than misrepresenta- 
tion. And all mechanics are engaged in 
vulgar trades, for no workshop can have 
anything liberal about it. 

“‘But the professions—medicine and archi- 
tecture, for example—and teaching are 
proper for those whose social position they 
become. Trade, if it is on a small scale, is to 
be considered vulgar; but if wholesale and 
on a large scale, importing large quantities 
from all parts of the world and distributing 
to many without misrepresentation, it is 
not to be greatly disparaged. Nay, it even 
seems to deserve the highest respect, if 
those who are engaged in it, satisfied with 
the fortunes they have made, make their way 
from the port to a country estate, as they 
have often made it from the sea into port.” 

Xenophen, in Economicus, expresses his 
contempt for the illiberal arts as follows: 
“They utterly ruin the bodies of workers 
and managers alike, compelling men, as they 
do, to lead sedentary lives and huddle in- 
doors, or in some cases to spend the day 
before a fire. Then as men’s bodies become 
enervated, so their souls grow sicklier. And 
these vulgar crafts involve complete absence 
of leisure and hinder men from social and 
civic life; consequently men such as these 
are bad friends and indifferent defenders of 
their country. Moreover, in some states, 
particularly in those accounted warlike, no 
full citizen is permitted to practice the 
vulgar arts.” 
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Plato accepted the same concepts and em- 
bodied them in his Republic. The great 
Aristotle likewise held the view that the ac- 
tivities of freemen or citizens (leisure time 
pursuits) constituted culture, while the ac- 
tivities of slaves and bondsmen, which 
supported the freemen, constituted the vul- 
gar arts. While this position was more or 
less inevitable and understandable in a 
civilization which rested upon a slave 
economy, its persistence in a free production 
economy is somewhat baffling. The more 
tolerant observers excuse this mistaken idea 
as an evidence of the veneration in which 
some of our academicians hold the classical 
tradition. The more practical and less toler- 
ant educators look upon it as a species of 
intellectual snobbery that persists in certain 
cloistered circles among people who will 
never experience the thrill of creating a 
single unit of wealth. 

Christianity, which struck the first mortal 
blow at slavery when it proclaimed that all 
men are brothers—children of the same 
Father—by that very proclamation rendered 
no longer tenable the classical distinction 
between the liberal and the illiberal arts. 
If all men were brothers, then no man could 
justify the enslavement of other men, his 
brothers. If there were no slaves, then free- 
men and citizens must work at other than 
leisure pursuits. The freemen and citizens 
must now create wealth and produce, they 
must trade and insure merchandise, as well 
as plan buildings and doctor patients. The 
illiberal arts which formerly were vulgar 
must, of necessity, become liberal, respect- 
able, and cultural. One of the basic precepts 
of Christianity has been and is that labor is 
honorable and not vulgar. This includes the 
mechanical and menial arts as well as all 
the other arts. 

In the break up of feudalism we find the 
French holding tenaciously to the same 
traditional distinction between the cultural 
and the vulgar arts. The man who owned a 
large estate and who lived by the toil of his 
vassels was a gentleman, while the men who 
made the gentleman’s living for him, by toil 
and by trade, were vulgar, shopkeepers, 
bourgeoise. One of the earliest, and still the 
greatest trading nation on earth, has been 
persistently dubbed a nation of bourgeoise, 
shopkeepers, and vulgar artisans. 

In early England there were two kinds of 
law—the Canon Law, which dealt with 
ecclesiastical affairs, and the Chancery Law, 
which originally dealt with disputes be- 
tween members of the nobility. When Eng- 
land developed trading, with its innumer- 
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able business transactions, it became neces- 
sary for the merchants to set up committees 
and voluntary tribunals to arbitrate com- 
mercial and business controversies. From 
the decisions of these tribunals was de- 
veloped a body of law later known as the 
law merchant, which concerned the con- 
troversies of traders and merchants. In the 
seventeenth century a dispute arose in 
England between a man of noble lineage and 
a merchant over the repayment of a sum of 
money loaned by the merchant to the noble- 
man. The nobleman refused to accept suit 
in the commerce court and was upheld. The 
merchant was compelled to sue in the 
chancery court. Here the nobleman’s plea 
was not that he had not received the money 
and used it—this he freely admitted—but 
that since he was a gentleman he was not 
liable in a vulgar agreement with a mere 
merchant. His plea was upheld. It took 
nearly a century to eradicate the juridical 
distinctions between the liberal and the 
illiberal concepts. The gentleman repre- 
sented culture or the liberal arts, and the 
merchant represented the illiberal or vulgar 
arts. 

One of the more recent breaks in the de- 
fensive wall of traditional culture occurred 
with the invention of the automobile. In the 
early days of automobiles only those people 
who possessed enough wealth to make them 
stand out in any community were able to 
purchase suck an article of leisure pastime. 
Automobiles had to have repairs and since 
there was no class of repairman and artisans 
to do the job, the owners themselves had to 
make their own repairs. Immediately those 
spots of black grease on the hands and face 
took on an unprecedented virtue. They 
became marks of distinction. The long linen 
duster and the large goggles became the 
badges which marked their wearers as men 
of respectability. Thus the marks of the 
trade of artisans became tickets to the loges 
of the cultured. 

However, as the automobile became more 
common, repair work was taken up by a 
class of specialists called automobile me- 
chanics, many of whom later themselves 
became car owners. The artisan was again 
crowded out of the loges, and the automobile 
now marked the owner as a man of culture 
only if he could afford a menial and vulgar 
servant, a chauffeur, to drive his car for 
him. The airplane gives evidence of repeat- 
ing this practical joke upon those who per- 
sist in worshipping at the ancient shrine of 
traditional culture. 

Our own school system has inherited this 
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same paradoxical thinking with reference to 
culture, the liberal arts, and the illiberal arts. 
When our schools of higher learning were 
first organized, they sought primarily to 
train men in the ministry and in the law. 
Their curricula consisted mostly of classical 
languages, mathematics, philosophy, and 
literature. Medicine was later added with 
reluctance and considerable misgiving. 

As education became available to more 
people, and especially as it came within 
reach of the common people, demands ap- 
peared for courses which touched the normal 
activities of living people. They wanted 
courses in the business of living currently 
rather than in the speculations about past 
lives. When courses in formal educational 
procedure were introduced they were met 
by loud protests from the defenders of 
culture; despite the fact that teaching was 
regarded as a liberal art. 

Psychology and economics had to come 
in by the “‘back door” as phases of philoso- 
phy, but they gradually acquired inde- 
pendent status. Sociology, likewise, had to 
creep stealthily from under the protecting 
wing of philosophy. This subject was 
tolerated as long as it remained a mental 
exercise in philosophical abstractions, but 
the moment sociologists got a vision of 
service, the moment they sought to ameli- 
orate the harsh living conditions of people 
who were victims of economic injustice, 
sociology became a cultural pariah. 

When engineering came into the schools 
the agitation of the guardians of culture be- 
came almost hysterical. To study engineer- 
ing in Latin might not be too vulgar. To re- 
construct a model of Caesar’s bridge from 
laborious translation of the original Latin 
was regarded as cultural. But to study, in 
English, how Goethals planned, organized, and 
built the Panama Canal was vulgar and il- 
liberal; it constituted a threat to cultural 
education. The story of Ferdinand De 
Lessup’s Suez Canal was resisted less 
fiercely since it was written in French and 
since it involved a not-too-easy task of 
translation. If the engineers had only 
translated the story of the Panama Canal 
into Latin, what an honored place might 
they not have held among our men of 
culture? 

_ When home economics was introduced 
into our educational curriculum, the pro- 
tests of the exponents of culture reached a 
new high level. To teach future mothers 
how children could be well born was not only 
illiberal, but it was also considered positively 
vulgar. It was regarded as a threat to the 
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citadels of culture for the persons who have 
most to do with determining the true cul- 
tural background of our people to study how 
to do a better job of bearing, rearing, train- 
ing, and inspiring future citizens. Home 
economics is still treated by some educators 
as an illiberal art, and it is used as a dump- 
ing ground for deficient students. 

The protest against giving home eco- 
nomics a place in the hall of culture was 
nothing compared to the protest which was 
launched against early attempts to intro- 
duce business education into the secondary 
school and the college curriculums. What 
unspeakable heresy! Here was bourgeoise 
vulgarity storming the very ramparts of 
classical culture. However, the popularity of 
business courses forced their adoption gener- 
ally in high schools and colleges in spite of 
the protests and obstructionist activities of 
the exponents of the traditional ideas of 
culture. But error, especially if it has the 
dignity of traditional snobbery, dies hard. 
Business education is still tolerated rather 
than promoted, and teachers of business 
subjects all too frequently are made to feel 
the vulgarity of their bourgeoise profession. 
Their work is still referred to as an illiberal 
art. 

But what is business? It is the name given 
to the methods whereby a free people pro- 
duce, process, and distribute their means of 
living. It is the foundation of their group 
life. Business comprises most of the ac- 
tivities of man in a free democratic society. 
It provides for man his food, his shelter, his 
transportation, his medical care, his enter- 
tainment, his education, his communication, 
and his culture. The study of business is the 
study of the science of living a balanced and 
a harmonious life in a free economy. The 
foundation stone of business is accounting. 
Accounting is to the organization and ad- 
ministration of business, of government, of 
church or of school what the architect’s blue 
print is to a cathedral, a monument, or a 
building. Without a knowledge of business 
methods and procedure, the very institutions 
which seek to insulate themselves against 
contamination by the vulgar arts would 
perish. 

But what is culture? 

Culture is as indefinable as electricity. 
It is not a thing nor an action, but rather an 
attitude of mind and of spirit. Whatever 
makes gentle and refines the spirit is culture, 
and he who has mental and spiritual poise 
is cultured, regardless of whether he acquired 
his poise through the creation of a painting, 

(Concluded on page 191) 
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Commercial Law—To Be or Not To Be? 


by 


Kenneth McNiel 
West Side High School 
Newark, New Jersey 


It seems as if there 
is always some subject in our 
commercial curriculum that is 
being attacked by someone 
for one reason or another. 
No doubt this condition is a 
good thing. At least it makes 
us take a closer look at the 
subjects under fire to see 
whether these attacks are 
justified. And if, in the course 
of our examination we learn 
more about the subjects, or if 
we increase our enthusiasm 
for them, then the attacks 








jects would be left? We would 
have to throw out shop courses 
because carpenters, painters, 
mechanics, and other workmen 
are always available. We cer- 
tainly could not keep chemis- 
try or physics for the same 
reason. Other people have 
made careers of these subjects, 
too. Our “health” courses 
would have to be dropped be- 
cause there are always doctors. 
And so it would be with most 
of the other courses. About 








have been good for us. It isa 
case of an ill wind blowing us some good. 


In the past year or so there has been a 
tendency on the part of some school admin- 
istrators to cast a coldly critical eye at 
commercial law. Some schools, I am told, 
have even gone so far as to drop the subject 
from their curriculums. No doubt they had 
sufficient reasons for taking such a drastic 
step. Perhaps these reasons are of sufficient 
weight so as to make this action the correct 
one. Certainly, none of us will advocate 
that a subject be kept in our curriculum 
just for historical or sentimental reasons. 
If any one of our subjects has really outlived 
its usefulness, | am sure that none of us 
would want to keep it any longer. 


Since these attacks upon commercial law 
have begun, it behooves us to take a fresh 
look at the subject to find out wherein lie 
its weaknesses, to consider these weak 

oints, and then to decide for ourselves 
whether these points are of sufficient weight 
to cause us to drop the subject. 


One criticism made frequently is that the 
students never learn enough about law to 
do them any real good because law is a 
field for specialists. When a person is sick 
he does not try to cure himself; instead, he 
goes to a doctor who has made a career of 
curing sickness. Therefore, when a person is 
in need of legal aid, he should go to a law- 
yer. To me such an argument will not 
*“*hold water.” If we were to give that test 
to all our high school subjects, what sub- 
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all there would be left would 
be the “three r’s” and even 
‘ritin’ and ‘rithmetic might be considered 
because of all these newfangled machines. 


It is certainly true that none of our law 
students will leave high school with the 
knowledge that would enable him to conduct 
a case in court. Neither will he be able to 
answer many of the problems that might 
confront him in later years. But it is quite 
likely that most of these students will know 
enough about law to enable them to avoid 
situations that might get them into legal 
difficulties. If they learn nothing more than 
the fact that they should read and under- 
stand any paper they sign before signing, 
the course will have been worth something. 
Many people have lost sizable amounts of 
money for not reading papers before they 
signed their names. It has been wisely said 
that “‘An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.”” Commercial law can serve 
as that ounce of prevention in many cases. 


A few examples will show just what I 
mean by this statement. In one of my 
classes I had each of my students write a 
check. When they finished they exchanged 
checks and I told them to “raise” the 
amount on their neighbors’ checks if they 
could do it without marring the check in 
any way. To make the lesson more realistic 
they also traded pens. Several of them were 
able to do a “successful” job of raising the 
amount. I then showed them the correct 
way to write the check. To help bring home 
the seriousness of such careless writing I 
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reminded them that in such cases it is the 
depositor who loses the money and not the 
bank. These students will probably remem- 
ber that lesson. Who can say that it will 
not save some of them some money at some 
time in the future? 

There are always students in my classes 
whose parents operate their own businesses 
and who will probably have businesses of 
their own some day. These students learn 
that if a person, whose credit with them is 
good, should promise to pay the bill for 
someone whose credit is not good, the prom- 
ise need not be kept unless it is put in 
writing. The number and the veracity of 
the witnesses would not matter.. A knowl- 
edge of this fact might also save a “pound 
of cure” sometime. 

A fairly large percentage of our students 
live in rented homes and, of course, they 
move to other homes or apartments occa- 
sionally. In our classes they learn how much 
. notice they are required to give to the land- 
lord before moving and how much and what 
type of notice the landlord is required to 
give them before asking them to move. 
They also learn what the duties of each of 
the two parties are in regard to the other 
problems that arise between the tenant and 
his landlord. This topic is “close to home” 
and the students are always interested in it. 

If I buy a shirt in a store and the salesman 
tells me that it will not shrink, and if I find 
that the shirt does shrink until it is too 
small, considerable force can be added to my 
argument if I know that I have a legal 
right to return the shirt and get a fair ad- 
justment. Even though I may normally be 
a “timid soul,” if I know that the law is on 
my side in this and in similar cases, it will 
give me the courage of my convictions and 
it will help me to stand up for my rights. 
It also helps me to know that the salesman 
had the power to bind the store and that 
the store must “‘stand behind” the promises 
of the salesman. 

These are a few examples of what our 
students learn in commercial law. I could 
give many other examples, but these should 
be sufficient to show that what we study can 
certainly be of use to our students in their 
later business relationships. Incidentally, 
each member of the class should keep a 
notebook which contains the points of law 
that are studied during the term. By taking 
this notebook home and keeping it, the 
students will always be able to refer to any 
problem that concerns them. 

_In a Sunday newspaper published in our 
city there is a page devoted to questions 
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from the readers. Most of the questions are 
about legal matters. Many of the questions 
are about matters that we study in our com- 
mercial law classes. Practically all those 
who write are obviously worried, and in 
some cases they are afraid of or are planning 
legal action. I take this page to class with 
me on Monday and I ask my classes the 
questions which we have already covered. 
There are always several students who can 
give the correct answers, and generally most 
of them can. In short, if our students are 
later confronted with these or similar prob- 
lems, they will not be nearly so worried 
about them as are many of the people who 
write to the paper for advice. The students 
will know their rights and the rights of the 
other party, and “in knowledge there is 
strength.” 

No, we certainly cannot ‘say that our 
students learn enough to be lawyers, but we 
can say that they learn enough to avoid using 
the services of a lawyer at times when other 
people might have to do so. I am assuming, 
of course, that our students will retain a 
reasonable amount of what they have 
learned. Perhaps that is an unwarranted 
assumption. If it is, however, then no sub- 
ject in the curriculum can be of much value 
because the value of all subjects depends 
upon what the student retains. 

Another criticism that is being levelled at 
commercial law is that the course is too long 
and it contains elements that should not be 
studied by high school students. Some edu- 
cators believe that the course would be more 
effective if the essence were extracted and 
embodied in a course of “consumer” educa- 
tion. This criticism seems to me to have a 
bit more merit than the one I have discussed 
previously. It might be all right—7f. 

In most schools in which commercial law 
is taught it is offered for one semester or a 
half year. Certainly, one semester is not a 
long time in which to teach many of the 
elements of commercial law. Most teachers 
to whom I have talked think that the time 
is too short rather than too long. It may be 
that we are teaching things in our one- 
semester course that could be omitted. I 
really cannot say until I have heard a spe- 
cific charge in which these “useless” topics 
are named. At present my mind is wide 
open on this point. 

Another question that will arise if the 
“consumer” course is to contain commercial 
law, among other things, concerns the part 
of our commercial law course that will be 
offered. We might also raise the question of 
how much time will be allotted to commer- 
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cial law. Certainly, this subject should be 
taught from the viewpoint of the consumer 
as much as possible. That is how I try to 
teach it and I imagine that ,most other 
teachers do the same. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that there would be little differ- 
ence between the new setup and the old, 
with the exception that some topics which 
are now included would be dropped. How- 
ever, until the questions are settled as to 
what topics will be kept, what topics will be 
dropped, and how much time will be de- 
voted to commercial law, I am against this 
proposal as being too indefinite. That is 
why I said that the proposal might be all 
right—+f. I am ready to admit that our 
commercial law course might be improved, 
and I am willing to help in improving it, 
but I do not believe that the course should 
be junked or emasculated just yet. 

The two chief criticisms already discussed 
have been considered from the defensive, or 
negative, standpoint. It really is not neces- 
sary for the proponents of commercial law 
to be on the defensive. The subject has 
positive values that are certainly deserving 
of consideration. The examples I have al- 
ready given show the more immediate and 
practical side of the course, but it is also 
richly endowed with less direct or less obvi- 
ous values. 

One of the cardinal principles of all educa- 
tion is to teach good citizenship. No one 
can deny that the laws by which we live 
play a large part in the lives of all of us. 
The laws made by our Federal and state 
governments, the city ordinances, and the 
court decisions arising from some of them 
are binding upon us all. It seems to me 
that no student should graduate from high 
school without learning that the laws and 
the courts play an important part in our 
lives. This fact should not be learned in a 
rather abstract way in a social studies class; 
it should be learned by the study of actual 
cases and by considering the effect of spe- 
cific laws and court decisions. Only in this 
way can the student really understand the 
part played in our everyday lives by the 
law and the courts. This is the essence of 
citizenship. 

There is also the problem of attempting 
to teach the students the rudiments of 
honesty. In the large cities especially it is 
really shocking to see the way students dis- 
regard this old fashioned virtue. Many, if 
not most, students think that they have a 
right to do almost anything in the way of 
lying, cheating, or even stealing in some 
cases—if they can get by with it. They 
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regard such dishonesty as a kind of game 
between themselves and the person in au- 
thority. Preaching them sermons on the 
value of being fair and honest has little 
effect, but in our commercial law classes we 
have a good opportunity to stress the moral 
points involved. 

For instance, the students learn that after 
a period of six years the debtor may set up 
an — defense that will keep the cred- 
itor Irom collecting the money. But at the 
same time we can emphasize the fact that 
just debts never die, even though the law 
will permit a debtor to evade them on occa- 
sion. Again, the students learn that if the 
finder of lost property, for which a reward 
has been offered, returns the property to 
the owner without being aware that a reward 
is offered, he is not legally entitled to it 
since he was not accepting an offer in the 
beginning. This is a good place to show 
that the owner of the article has a strong 
moral obligation to pay the reward anyway, 
even though it is not so important as a legal 
principle. Many such situations are con- 
stantly recurring in our classes. I cannot 
think of any other subject that gives so 
many opportunities to bring out the moral 
factor. Perhaps it does no good at all, but 
I believe that it helps some. I know that it 
does no harm. 

Some subjects in the high school curricu- 
lum are defended because they teach straight 
thinking. Mathematics, especially, is in 
this group. I have always believed that a 
person cannot learn logical thinking unless 
he has a logical mind, regardless of what he 
studies. It may be, as many educators 
claim, that our commercial students do not 
have minds of quite as high a caliber as the 
students in other courses, so that perhaps 
they cannot be taught to think with quite 
so fine a degree of logic. However, I firmly 
believe that commercial law is a subject 
that helps the students to learn logical 
thinking. When the students are being 
asked constantly the reason for various laws 
(and the reasons are often not obvious), 
when they are asked to explain which party 
has to prove his contention in different situa- 
tions, and when they must explain what 
facts could be used as proof, they are made 
to think logically and to the point. 

In geometry the students learn certain 
principles of mathematics first and then 
they are given various types of problems to 
which they must apply the principles they 
have learned. Commercial law has exactly 
the same procedure. First, the students 

(Concluded on page 192) 
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A Small High School Fits Its Curriculum 


to Current Demands 


Opal H. DeLancey 
South Side High School 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


When this article was written, Miss DeLancey was a teacher of 
business subjects in the Auburn High School, Auburn, Indiana. 


For THE past two years Auburn 
High School has developed an interesting 
program of co-operative training in the de- 
partment of business education, both in re- 
tail selling and in office practice. After 
studying the fundamentals in the office 
practice, secretarial training, bookkeeping, 
or retail selling classrooms, each student 
then has an opportunity to “try his wings” 
on a real job under the direct supervision of 
the school. 

The entire philosophy behind the program 
can be expressed in these words: “An indi- 
vidual can learn to do a job efficiently only 
by putting into practice what he is learning 
as he is learning it.” Educators in other 
fields have recognized this fact for many 
years. The teacher in home economics 
would not attempt to teach a girl how to 
bake a cake without permitting her to bake 
it. 

When Auburn High School inaugurated 
co-operative training two years ago, if any- 
one had said it would be possible for students 
to step from the schoolroom to initial voca- 
tional employment with such a small gap 
in their productive output, his judgment 
would have been questioned. This is one of 
the many amazing surprises that has re- 
sulted from co-operative training. 

Auburn is a typical small community 
with a population of 5,000 people. Until the 
time of this program the equipment and 
facilities in the high school were not above 
average for a city of this size. The indus- 
tries are chiefly manufacturing; the proxim- 
ity of the city to Ft. Wayne provides addi- 
tional job opportunities for Auburn gradu- 
ates. 

As a basis for co-operative training, the 
survey technique was used to ascertain 
whether the business curriculum was meet- 
ing the needs of the students and the com- 
munity. This survey has been invaluable in 
inaugurating the work experience project. 
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When the survey was sent out, one of the 
businessmen remarked, “Do you mean the 
school is at last trying to find out what the 
businessmen want?” 

The survey consisted of two question- 
naires—“An Occupational Survey of Busi- 
ness Workers,” which was sent to all local 
businessmen, and an “Alumni Guidance 
Survey,” which was sent to the graduates of 
the 1939 and the 1940 classes. All mailing 
of letters and questionnaires,: duplicating, 
and compilation of data were done by stu- 
dents in the department of business educa- 
tion. The survey was introduced to each 
businessman by a letter from the superin- 
tendent with which the blank was enclosed. 
Numerous announcements were made before 
civic organizations, and there was consider- 
able newspaper publicity. 

Space does not permit giving detailed 
data relative to the content of the question- 
naire which was sent to the businessmen of 
the community, but the data may be 
summed up under the following headings: 

1. Sources of employees, types of businesses, and 

general occupational divisions of employees. 

2. Number and kinds of business machines used. 


3. Types of work business workers perform while on 
the job, their deficiencies, and the type of training 
which is of most value to each particular worker 
and job. 


4. Personal qualities which are most important to 
efficient personnel in the various positions, as 
well as information relative to those personal 
qualities in which most employees are deficient. 

The results of this portion of the survey 

were especially interesting, and many sig- 
nificant facts were brought out in the tabu- 
lation of results. The following facts were 
particularly valuable since they represent, 
for the most part, the combined reactions of 
the employers who employ the graduates of 
the commercial department: 

1. A large number of students were employed in 


some capacity in the field of retail selling, such as 
work in filling stations, five- and ten-cent stores, 
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department stores, restaurants, and drug stores; 
in the commercial department we were not de- 
voting any time to this training. 

2. The use of the telephone was marked as a weak 
point. One employer even made this statement: 
“It is not unusual to find students most efficiently 
trained in shorthand, typewriting, and account- 
ing, but who have never used a telephone.” Yet, 
these students were being trained for secretarial 
work! 

8. Eighty-seven per cent of the business workers 
were employed in positions requiring the use of 
mechanical equipment. Our graduates were filing, 
typing, selling, and using various mechanical 
devices. 

4. Not one of the graduates of the classes of 1989 or 
1940 was employed in a responsible secretarial or 
accounting position. 

5. Personality defects, rather than a lack of knowl- 
edge of fundamentals, were the cause of many 
failures of our students. 


6. There was a large gap between what the students 
learned in school and what they were required to 
do on the job; co-operative training has been the 
answer to this problem. 


Using the survey as a definite basis of dis- 
cussion, every businessman was contacted 
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in a personal interview. The survey, the 
businessmen’s problems in general, and the 
problem of co-operative training were dis- 
cussed. 

The school administration has stood loy- 
ally behind the findings of the survey and it 
has bought new equipment in order to pro- 
vide the kind of instruction that mustbe 
given to meet the needs of the children in 
the community. The curriculum has been 
revamped in order to offer subjects that 
were needed, as well as to provide adequate 
time for work experience. 

The pictures accompanying this article 
show students at work in a local bank, a 
department store, and an attorney’s office. 
All the students are enthusiastic about their 
work. The following are excerpts written 
by the students upon the completion of 
their work in co-operative training: 

“The main aim of advanced business training was 
to give practical experience along with textbook 


theories. This was carried out in retail selling as 
well as in office work. 
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“At the first department store I learned to measure 
material, sell hose and gloves, operate a cash register, 
make change, and wrap packages. 

“At the telephone office, the proper way to answer 
a telephone was one of the most valuable points that 
I was taught. 


“The work in a lawyer’s office is certainly a type 
in itself. Here I acted as receptionist, answered the 
telephone, took dictation from several different men, 
typed form letters and instructions, and filed letters. 
A chance to use real files made our practice sets seem 
more real. Working in this office helped me find my 
niche; this experience convinced me that I would 
like to make secretarial work my career.”—Bev- 
erly G. 


“During my practical training I worked at several 
retail stores, two banks, a law office, a Joan associa- 
tion, and I took tickets at the theater. In each place 
I learned many new things. 


“I think that each high school should in some 
way try to extend its school subjects so as to include 
this type of training. It was through this training 
class that I have my present position in one of the 
Auburn banks.”—Betty S. 


“As a salesgirl, I learned to perform the following 
duties: 

How to make out a sales slip. 

How to sell practically every article ordinarily 
carried in a department store. 

How to sell merchandise which was to be paid 
for in installments. 

How to make a lay-away slip. 

How to restock counters. 

How to take stock for dresses and coats. 

How to operate the cash register. 

How to wrap gift packages. 

How to measure material on the yardage 
counter. 
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“As an office girl, I performed the following office 
duties: 
1. Bell Telephone Office: 
(a) Answered the telephone. 
(b) Learned to make long distance calls. 
2. Auburn Warehouse: 
(a) Made out invoices. 
(b) Typed checks. 
(c) Took several letters in shorthand. 
(d) Transcribed dictaphone cylinders. 
(e) Worked on the pay-roll (comptometer). 
3. Real Estate Agency: 
(a) Learned about deeds, mortgages, and 
abstracts. 
(b) Recorded mortgages at the courthouse. 
(c) Typed a deed. 
4. City National and Auburn State Banks: 
(a) Worked at a posting machine. 
(b) Took letters in shorthand—this time 
they were mailable the first trial. 
(c) Counted money and made change. 
(d) Took the balance for the cashier. 
(e) Learned to use an electric adding ma- 
chine. 
5. Dental receptionist: 
(a) Learned to meet the public. 
(b) Answered the telephone and made ap- 
pointments. 
(c) Made receipts for bills that were paid. 
(d) Composed and typed several letters for 
the dentist in an attempt to collect out- 
standing accounts. 
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“I am confident that of all my training in high 
school, the actual experience of working in offices 
has benefited me most. I have certainly appreciated 
this opportunity, and I have enjoyed every minute 
of my training. There doesn’t seem to be any way 
in which I can express my gratitude except by going 
out into the world and making good.”—Maysa L. 
As an illustration of the plan, I shall 
describe one typical week of office practice: 
Each employer is again contacted by the 
teacher and final arrangements are made for 
the students to work from 1 P . to 4 Pp. m. 
Each student is then sent to the employer 
with a statement requesting that he be as- 
signed to the type of duties that the school 
prefers him to perform. The businessmen 
are conscientious in carrying out these in- 
structions. During the work period the 
teacher constantly visits the various offices 
offering suggestions, accepting criticisms, 
and working along with the students in the 
offices. 


At the conclusion of the work period, 
each employer rates each student by a 
detailed check-list and a personality rating 
schedule. In addition to this rating, the 
teacher holds a conference with each em- 
ployer and the students’ deficiencies are 
noted. In conferences later with students, 
attempts are made to help them correct 
these deficiencies. These ratings become a 
part of each student’s record in our place- 
ment bureau. After remedial study, the 
students return to the same firm or to a new 
firm, as the individual case seems to warrant: 


COURSE CONTENT. Upon the termination 
of a short exploratory period in all phases 
of the work, each student selects that phase 
of work in which he is particularly interested, 
or in which he shows evidence of vocational 
ability. The student’s full time is then de- 
voted to developing proficiency in one 
“marketable skill.” The work is conducted 
on a laboratory plan. Practical business 
experience for five periods (15 hours) must 
be obtained in at least five different con- 
cerns. This gives the student a practical 
application of his training as he is studying 
it in school, as well as the advantages de- 
rived from working in more than one con- 
cern 


After the exploratory period, each student 
has an option of four possible fields of spe- 
cialization—retailing, clerical practice, ac- 
counting, or stenography. In a small high 
school students often select a combination 
of these four possibilities. 

' English, spelling, and personal regimen 
must be correlated at all times with the work. 
(Concluded on page 191) 
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Planning a Job-Seeking Conpelen 


So you are seeking a job? 
You are seeking a job, not 
on principle or theory, but 
because you are in the habit 
of eating and _ sleeping. 
Perhaps you are a gradu- 
ate or are ready to gradu- 
ate, or maybe you have had a little experi- 
ence; the need is just as great in either case. 

First, you should go to the public library 
or to the largest hotel in your city and select 
from the directory the names and the ad- 
dresses of the firms that might be willing to 
give you a job if you are qualified and if 
they have an opening. Copy fifteen of these 
names; they are your front line of attack. 

Second, go to the stationers and invest in 
about thirty sheets of colored paper, sixty 
brads, and about fifty sheets of the best 
bond paper that you can afford. 

Third, pick out the best snapshot that 
you have of yourself and arrange to have 
copies made. If you do not have a recent 
photograph, you can easily have one made 
in stores which specialize in small-sized 
photographs. The best size is about two 
inches square. 

Fourth, type a letter of application and be 
sure that it is arranged with care and artistic 
balance. There should be no erasures and 
the margins should be even. The letter 
should be set up in the same manner as a 
good business letter. The body of the letter 
should have four parts, as follows: Para- 
graph 1 should ask for consideration; Para- 
graph 2 should tell of your general interest 
in the position you are seeking. It should 
also tell why you like this particular field, 
why you selected this particular firm, and, 
briefly, what you might contribute to the 
firm; Paragraph 3 should mention enclosures; 
and Paragraph 4 should contain a courteous 
closing. 

After the letter has been completed, your 
next step is to arrange the following informa- 
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by 


Kathleen Berger 
Simmons College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


An article directed to the student 
as an aid in helping him get a job. 


tion on sheets of bond 
paper: General Qualifica- 
tions—age, height, weight, 
religion, single or married, 
health; Education— sec- 
ondary school, college, 
graduate work, special 
field work; Experience—hobbies, interests, 
travel, pertinent data; References. 

After you have finished and examined 
these first two parts carefully, you are ready 
for the next step in your first application for 
an interview. On the address side of a penny 
post card type your own name and address. 
On the reverse side type the following state- 
ment: (Your name) may call for an in- 
terview at the Blank Manufacturing Com- 
pany on Washington Street at 
on (Space should be allowed 
for the signature of the individual who re- 
turns your card.) 

Now make folders of the sheets of colored 
paper and include in each folder (1) your 
photograph, with your name and address 
written on it; (2) your specification sheet; 
and (3) a self-addressed post card. The 
folder should be fastened with a brad and 
labeled with your name and address; you 
may also wish to include the name of the 
position for which you are applying. After 
the folders have been made, they should be 
sent with your letters of application to the 
firms on your list. If you are not fortunate in 
receiving an early and a favorable reply from 
any of these firms, you may have to select 
another list of names and repeat the entire 
process. 

If you receive one or several replies stating 
that you may call for an interview, your 
preparation should begin anew. Study the 
signature on each returned card that you 
receive and pronounce the name aloud for 
facility. Do not walk in and ask for “Mr. 
Prune” just because the name happens to 
be spelled “Pruyn.” Note the address of the 
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firm and make a trial trip to the office. Make 
a written notation of the time consumed, the 
street cars or buses to be boarded, and any 
changes in street cars or buses that may be 
necessary. If your card does not give the 
exact time of the interview, but merely 
states ““Monday or Tuesday” of next week, 
try to find out from the receptionist or the 
telephone operator the most desirable time 
of the day for you to call. You will then be 
more welcome when you arrive. 

Do not forget to check your watch or 
clock the night before your interview. Allow 
plenty of time for breakfast and a little lee- 
way. A hurried, flustered applicant may not 
be what the firm is looking for. 

The preparation of your clothes for the 
interview should begin several days in ad- 
vance. Girls should select their most be- 
coming, dark daytime dresses and be sure 
that the seams are intact, that the hem is 
even, and that the dress is brushed and 
pressed carefully. Boys should be sure that 
their suits are neatly pressed. Both boys and 
girls should be sure that the heels on their 
shoes are straight. In addition to these 
details, the girls should be careful about the 
hats they wear on the interview. It may be 
advisable to ask someone else’s opinion on 
this matter. 

You will survive the interview, and you 
may be the one chosen as the employee. 
There still remain, however, certain con- 
tributing factors for your success that can- 
not be ignored. At this point you begin to 
“woo” tact and to “court” diplomacy. Little 
unconsidered acts of omission or commission 
have an unhappy faculty of acting as a 
boomerang that anchor you at the beginning 
level. Assuming that you have had the best 
possible training and that you have been 
fortunate to obtain employment in a fine, 
modern industry, these first weeks will mark 
the trend of your future success—the path 
and its direction. 

One of the first things to remember is to 
“walk lightly and to speak softly.” Be slow 
to state that you have already mastered the 
technique of a certain task when a willing 
colleague offers to explain; but be quick to 
learn the intricacies after the technique has 
once been explained to you. Be observant; 
keep your eyes and your ears open for instruc- 
tions and suggestions. In a short time you will 
be acquainted with the office gossip and the 
prejudices. Until you are familiar with the 
politics, the religion, and the undercurrents 
in this new place, you will be best occupied 
by learning all that you can with scant ex- 
pression of your own opinion. If you are 
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employed as a secretary or a stenographer 
and you are called to the desk of the person 
for whom you are to work, take with you 
several pencils and a notebook. Be alert to 
catch instructions the first time they are 
given; however, if you do not understand the 
instructions, do not bluff. Be straight- 
forward and honest in your attitude. Avoid 
detracting the dictator’s attention from his 
tasks; rather, lend your own personality to 
the work of accomplishing the matter in 
hand with neatness and dispatch. As soon 
as you can, find out who the person is to 
whom you are directly responsible for your 
particular duties. Strive to make yourself 
familiar with his needs and methods. Try to 
fit into the picture harmoniously and sin- 
cerely. Industry can amount to a talent; 
co-operative effort with efficiency has a 
definite market value. Be considerate of all 
your co-workers. The mouselike man who is 
at present your colleague may tomorrow be 
your boss; beware lest he form the opinion 
that you are not loyal to the company. 

After you have mastered the situation and 
can begin to enjoy being a part of a large 
organization, there are still many things 
that you will wish to avoid doing in order 
that you may live serenely in the business 
world. I cannot list all these things, but I 
can tell you that one of the important items 
is to be scrupulous to a fault with regard to 
financial obligations. Bill collectors are most 
unpopular callers in a business office. It is 
best to do without that which your salary 
will not include lest your extravagance tends 
to kill the “‘goose which lays the golden egg.” 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 
FOR NEW TEACHERS 
Complete teaching materials for our courses 
are available to all beginning teachers. The 


——e are some of the useful materials 
that may be obtained: 


Teachers’ manuals (free) 
Teachers’ keys (free) 


Bookkeeping tests (free to users of 
our oes 


Typewriting achievement tests 
Bookkeeping awards 
Typewriting awards 


Typewriting speed chart (free to users 
of our books) 


Optional workbooks 


Write for teaching aids and information about 
optional supplies. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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At Work Behind the Counter 


by 


W. E. Elieson 
Director of Distributive Education 
rectorship of the distribu- State Department of Public Instruction 
Helena, Montana 


When [ arrived at Helena, 
Montana, to assume di- 


tive education program for 
the ‘Mountain State,” I 
found that the biggest objection to the entire 
program was the impression in the minds of 
management that our program was entirely 
“‘swivel-chair” and not practical. The vice- 
president of one firm said that the program 
was “Like an old maid trying to tell a 
mother how to raise her family.” For- 
tunately, I had heard that objection before 
and I knew the answer—“Give this program 
one chance, and if it doesn’t prove its worth, 
I won’t bother you any more.” 

The next question was, “Who will teach 
salesmanship in small towns such as we 
have in Montana?” The local individuals 
hesitate to listen to their local friends. There 
was only one choice left—‘“‘Let me teach the 
first group of classes. Let me prove to you 
and to your people that this program is 
practical and that it is full of life and vi- 
tality. Then I’ll discover additional teachers 
who can be trained.” The idea was sold to 
the local chamber of commerce, to the as- 
sociated retail merchants, and to the retail 
clerks’ union. 

Eight classes in general salesmanship were 
to be held in each of the four key cities in the 
middle section of the state, and they were 
to start at once. These classes were to be 
followed in a few months by a similar group 
in the southern section of the state, and 
other classes were to be organized in the 
northern section still later in the year. I 
then began the busiest period of my life. 
Montana is a state of vast distances—about 
800 miles from east to west and 600 miles 
from north to south. 

The first class was held on a Monday 
night at Great Falls, about 100 miles north 
of Helena, my headquarters. One hundred 
and sixty salespeople attended class the 
first night, and 220 attended class on the 
second Monday. The average attendance 
has been better than 90 per cent. 

On Tuesday I held a class in Choteau, a 
small town of 1,100 people, located 65 miles 
west of Great Falls. The class there had an 
enrollment of 30 people and almost 100 per 
cent attendance. On Wednesday night I 
held a class in Helena—165 miles southeast 
of Choteau—and the attendance averaged 
60. On Thursdays I drove to Missoula—120 
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miles west of Helena—and 
had another splendid class. 

During a period of eight 
weeks I drove thousands of 
miles to visit distant cities. 
I attended Kiwanis, Rotarian, and Lions’ 
Club dinners, I met with committees, I 
planned programs, I organized classes in 
subjects that could be taught by local 


‘teachers, I held teacher-training classes, I 


publicized the distributive education pro- 
gram, and I always hurried back to teach 
a class at night. Some days I drove over 
400 miles. 

One reason for the success of the program 
was the fact that businessmen were induced 
to ask the school authorities for the program. 
My first step was to sell the secretaries of 
the chambers of commerce or service clubs 
on the idea of asking me to speak to the 
group or to a committee of the group about 
our program; then I invited the local co- 
ordinator or schoolman to the meeting. 

The future success of the distributive 
education program depends entirely upon 
the ability of the directors, the co-ordinators, 
and the teachers to convince the local 
merchants that the program is practical. I 
first realized this fact while I was reading the 
report of a round table discussion held by 
the Store Management and Personnel Group 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. Ruth P. Chapin, vice-president in 
charge of personnel at the William Herigerer 
Company, Buffalo, New York, was chairman 
of a group discussing “Personnel Problems 
Under a Tightening Labor Market.” Miss 
Chapin said, “As a possible suggestion, if 
we could get more teachers of retail subjects 
in high schools to accept retail work in our 
stores for a while, it might help. If these 
teachers are to be interested in your situa- 
tion, and if they are to understand and ap- 
preciate it enough to co-operate, they must 
actually come into your organization and 
see what is happening. They must know the 
standards which management has set up.” 
Other members of the panel agreed with 
Miss Chapin and added their emphasis to 
the suggestion. 

I have always felt that it is impossible to 
teach retail selling without having experi- 
enced the actual process of making a sale. 
Elizabeth Ireland, state superintendent of 
public instruction in Montana, agreed with 
me and granted me time out to “get behind 
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the counter.” I selected San Francisco as 
the place for my visit and arrived there four 
days after Pearl Harbor. I was just in time 
to experience the tension that held the entire 
Pacific Coast at that time. 

First, I interviewed the personnel manager 
of the Emporium. He felt that “blackout” 
fright and labor trouble would cut the 
Christmas business to such an extent that 
the store would have more salespeople than 
it needed. Other personnel managers were 
more encouraging and promised me an 
opportunity within a day or two. I did find 
some personnel managers who had no knowl- 
edge of the George-Deen Act or the dis- 
tributive education program. 

The J. C. Penny Company gave me the 
chance to start work immediately, and for 
ten days I punched the clock with the other 
special salespeople. For ten days I sold 
men’s furnishings, and during that time I 
had the opportunity to observe how cus- 
tomers reacted to various situations, how 
salespeople met these situations, and how 
my “‘book”’ salesmanship fit into the actual 
process of selling. After having sold shirts, 
ties, umbrellas, hats, and other wearing 
apparel to over 800 customers during the 
Christmas rush in a busy downtown Penny 
Store, I came away with a fixed determina- 
tion that out of this experience several needs 
must be taken care of: 


1. I must repeat this experience once a 
year to keep from becoming stale. 


2. Every teacher and co-ordinator of dis- 
tributive education should be required 
to spend the equivalent of at least one 
month each year actually selling mer- 
chandise; the types of merchandise 
should vary from year to year. 


3. Salespeople as a whole, and especially 
“extras,” need a great deal of training 
on several pertinent subjects that are 
almost entirely neglected by the aver- 
age salesperson with whom I associated 
during my store experience. 

(a) Successful suggestive selling is al- 
most entirely avoided; when it is 
used, it is done without finesse. 
As a result, the customer is given 
the impression that the salesperson 
is attempting pressure selling in- 
stead of giving helpful suggestions. 
Most salespeople wonder why the 
customers resent their suggestions, 
while the answer is easily found 
when we examine the methods 
used. 
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(b) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


Proper types of salutations and the 
proper tithe of approach are other 
weak spots in the average sales- 
person’s training. I watched with 
interest the reactions of the cus- 
tomers to various salutations and 
approaches, and I feel more positive 
than ever that better customer re- 
lations can be established if all 
salespeople are not only taught but 
are also drilled in just the right 
thing to say and the proper way to 
say it. 

Merchandise information is almost 
totally lacking among retail sales- 
people. To illustrate, I asked one of 
the regular men about a shirt that 
I wanted for myself: 

“What kind of material is this shirt 
made of?” 

“Spun rayon.” 

“What is that?” 

“Oh, some kind of imitation silk.” 
“Does it wear well?” 

“T guess so.” 

This lack of merchandise informa- 
tion can be corrected by proper 
teaching. 

The average salesperson does not 
recognize the value of a_ well- 
rounded vocabulary of descriptive 
adjectives. By actual check I 
found that one salesperson used the 
word “fine” twelve times in de- 
scribing a shirt. ‘Fine style 
Fine quality—F ine workmanship 
Fine dye—That’s a fine pattern— 
That would suit him fine.” I am 
convinced that teachers of selling 
should be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of increasing the vo- 
-abulary of all salespeople. 
Another serious fault is the lack of 
due consideration to the departing 
customer. The salesperson is re- 
sponsible to the firm for seeing to 
it that the customer leaves the 
place of business with a desire to 
return. This ability can be taught. 
Another serious failing with most 
salespeople is their entire lack of 
any fundamental knowledge of 
human beings or the psychology of 
handling different types of people. 
A knowledge of people and their 
reactions to various situations can 
be taught. 


This list contains some of the most serious 


(Concluded on page 191) 
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A Method of Grading Typewriting Lessons and Budgets 


The end of each quarter or 
semester finds most typewrit- 
ing teachers questioning the 
fairness and the adequateness 
of their grading methods. The end of each 
week finds many teachers questioning the 
validity of the grades they have placed on 
the typewriting lessons and budgets that 
have been handed in by their students. 
We can all list factors which we feel are 
taken into consideration when we grade 
papers, but in most cases one or two of the 
factors determine the grade given. We 
don’t have a predetermined plan which 
lists the items or factors that we wish to 
grade or a grading sheet to carry out our 
good intentions. 

In attempting to set up a grading plan 
for typewriting lessons and budgets the 
following steps may be used: 


step 1. It is desirable to determine the 
items or factors which you will attempt to 
grade when the papers are handed in. Some- 
times we tell our students that they will be 
graded on accuracy, placement, and ability 
to follow directions. Yet, we often find our- 
selves grading accuracy only. If we grade 
the other factors, we do so incidentally and 
certainly without the aid of any predeter- 
mined plan. 


step 2. After we have decided upon the 
items and factors to be graded, the next 
step is to set up a grading sheet so that all 
marks for each factor to be graded may be 
kept together. 

ster 3. The next step is to determine a 
weight for each factor. Each factor must be 
assigned a weight according to the impor- 
tance placed on it by the teacher. It is to 
be admitted that this assignment of weights 
may not be done scientifically, but the pro- 
cedure of weighting is certainly more scien- 
tific than giving the same weight to all 
factors, or 98 per cent of the weight to one 
factor alone. 


step «. It is now necessary to determine 
the average grade for each factor that we 
have graded and to multiply that average 
by the predetermined weight. 

step 5. The totals should be added. 


ster 6. The lesson and budget grades 
should be determined by applying the fre- 


L. Mark Neuberger 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 


quency curve. In applying the 
frequency curve Dr. Black- 
stone’s warning should be kept 
in mind: “It should be under- 
stood that the use of the frequency curve is 
justifiable only for large groups and that the 
marks for any single class may vary some- 
what from the curve because that class may 
contain either brighter or duller students 
than does the average class.” 

The following are two rather typical 
typewriting lessons and budgets. By draw- 
ing heavily from Dr. Blackstone’s plan I 
have attempted to set up a grading plan 
and a grading sheet for each budget. 


A BUDGET PROBLEM. ‘This problem is based 
on Budget III of 20th Century Typewriting 
for Colleges, Second Edition.? This type of 
problem usually comes up toward the end 
of the first semester or at the beginning of 
the second semester. The budget consists 
of the following parts: 

1. A technique practice (sentences containing figures 

and special characters). 

2. A five-minute timed writing. 

$. Three letters to be typed in the block form with 
end punctuation and the dictator’s name typed 
four spaces below the complimentary close. 

4. Three letters to be typed in the modified block 
form with the closing lines indented to the posi- 
tion for the complimentary close and blocked. 

All errors must be corrected by erasing; 
errors on the finished budgets are not al- 
lowed. Erasures must be neat. If they give 
the appearance of strike-overs, they will be 
counted as errors. The surface of the paper 
must be kept clean and reasonably smooth. 

The following grade sheet is suggested for 
this budget: 























Ar- 
Accu- | Speed | range- Traits! Totals 
racy ment 
Weights 20 10 15 5 
Students’ a i 
Names 
es 60, 40, 45, 
Johnson, E. | B..3 | A..4| B..3| B..3 | 15... .160 
40, 30, 30, 
Jones, T. ;..81 B..81¢..821D. 116..... 105 
80, 40, 45, 
Smith, C. A..4|A..4]B..3 A..4) 2%... 180 




















1E. G. Blackstone and S. L. Smith, Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting (New York City: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936), 


p. 259. 


*—D. D. Lessenberry, 20th Century Typewriting for Colleges (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1936), pp. 82-87. 
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In reading the grading sheet, each A 
should be counted as 4, each B should be 
counted as 3, each C should be counted as 
2, each D should be counted as 1, and each 
F should be counted as 0. Therefore, E. 
Johnson has an accuracy grade of 3. When 
this grade is multiplied by the weight of 20, 
the grade of 60 is obtained; this grade is 
carried to the total column. His speed grade 
of A is equivalent to 4. This figure, multi- 
plied by the weight of 10, gives a score of 
40, which is also carried to the total column. 

Similarly, each grade figure is multiplied 
by the weight assigned to that factor and 
the totals are carried to the last column, 
where they are added. This total is the 
student’s weighted score. On the basis of 
this procedure, E. Johnson’s total weighted 
score is 160. 

Accuracy Grade. In determining a grade 
for accuracy, all errors should be checked 
and penalties should be assigned in keeping 
with the results of Morrison’s study.® 


Speed Grade. The speed grade will be de- 
termined largely by timing the student’s 
work. In addition to timing the technique 
practice and the five-minute timed writing, 
timed production tests can be given on the 
letters in the budget. This last type of test 
will indicate not only the student’s speed, 
but it will also indicate his ability to work 
under pressure. 


Arrangement Grade. A transparent sheet 
may be prepared for measuring the place- 
ment of the letters on each page, or a sheet 
of penalties may be provided. Both meth- 
ods may also be used, as suggested by 
Blackstone.‘ 

Trait Grade. Neatness, promptness, at- 
titude, courtesy, ability to follow directions, 
and ability to carry through on a piece of 
work are some of the traits that might be 
graded during the period that the student 
is working on this budget. 

Dr. Blackstone has made the following 
statement: “Businessmen complain that 
students are deficient in various personal 
qualities, such as appearance, dress, cour- 
tesy, dependability, and the like. Such 
deficiency may be due to the fact that 
teachers have tried to develop these traits 
incidentally rather than directly. If stu- 
dents were graded for such traits, they 
would perhaps pay more attention to them. 
For instance, most teachers are impressed 
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by the student who works hard, even if his 
ability is meager. Again, they are nega- 
tively impressed by the bright student who 
doesn’t begin to live up to his capabilities. 
Therefore, grades based partly on effort 
may well be justified.”’* 


TABULATION BUDGET. ‘The following mate- 
rial is based on Budget XII of 20th Century 
Typewriting for Colleges, Second Edition.* 
This budget consists of the following parts: 

1. A technique practice (emphasizing the use of 

symbols). 

2. A sentence practice. 

8. A corrective drill paragraph. 

4. A timed writing (consisting of three paragraphs). 

5. Five exercises in tabulating. 


The same rules pertaining to the erasing 
of errors are used in this budget as were 
used in Budget III. 


The following grade sheet is suggested 
for this budget: 

















Ar- 
range- 
ment 
Accu-|Speed| and | Traits} Totals 
racy Place- 
ment 
Weights | 20 5 | 20 5 
Students’ 
Names 
60, 15, 60, 
Johnson, E. | B..3| B..3 | B..3 | B..8 | 15....150 
40, 10, 20, 
Jones, T. C..21€..813..11¢C..07.... 2 
80, 15, 80, 
Smith, C. A..4|B..3)A..4]A..4]| 20....195 























This grading sheet is read in the same 
manner as is the grading sheet used in 
Budget III. Since E. Johnson received an 
accuracy grade of 3, his grade of 60 is ob- 
tained by multiplying 3 by the weight of 
20. This grade is carried to the total col- 
umn. Similarly, each grade figure is mul- 
tiplied by the weight assigned to that factor. 
The result obtained by adding the totals in 
the last column is the student’s weighted 
score. 

Accuracy Grade. As in Budget III, the 
grade for accuracy errors should be checked 
and penalties should be assigned in keeping 
with the results of Morrison’s study.’ 

(Concluded on page 192) 


‘Noble B. Morrison, An Evaluation of Errors in Typewriting. Master’s Thesis, 1930, State University of Iowa, Iowa oy; 
‘E. G. Blackstone and Frances Botsford, Stenographte Proficiency Tests—Typewriting (Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 


Book Co.), 1934. 
‘Op. cit., p. 259. 
‘Op. cit., pp, 135-140. 
"Op. cit. 
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Dr. Dickerson Is Acting Department Head 
Dr. Earl S. Dickerson 


is now acting head of 
the commerce depart- 
ment of Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College 
Charleston. He is serv- 
ing in the absence of 
James M. ‘Thompson, 
who has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve. 

For many years Dr. 
Dickerson taught in the 
department of commerce 
of Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College. He re- 
ceived his B. S. degree 
in commercial education from Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute; his M. S. 
degree from the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; and his Doctor’s degree from New 
York University, New York City. 

Dr. Dickerson has had an excellent back- 
ground for his new position. His experience 
has been quite varied. He taught for more 
than seven years in grade schools and for 
more than eight years in high schools. He 
has also been active in association work. 











Dr. E. S. Dickerson 


To Award Pre-induction Certificates 


In response to the request of the Federal 
government that colleges institute _ pre- 
induction courses to prepare men for service 
in the armed forces, the University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado, has prepared a 
series of special war-related courses to be 
started in the winter quarter. 

Army and Navy representatives have 
indicated that these courses meet the needs 
of students as envisioned by the military 
authorities. Students will be granted special 
pre-induction certificates to be a part of 
credentials made available in connection 
with induction or enlistment in the armed 
services. 

Credit earned will be acceptable in the 
usual manner toward meeting degree re- 
quirements. Pre-induction courses in col- 
leges are needed because of the increasing 
demand for specialized personnel in the 
armed services. If the draftee or enlisted 
man is educated to become a specialist while 
in the service, the period of training is un- 
duly prolonged. Universities are already 
ideally equipped to pretrain personnel for 
modern warfare which demands highly 
trained specialists in many fields. 
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Barnhart Elected Committee Chairman 


Wilber S. Barnhart, head of the business 
education department of Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, has been 
appointed chairman of the committee on 
local arrangements for the annual conven- 
tion of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. 
The convention will be held at Indianapolis 
late in June, 1943. 

Mr. Barnhart served in the same capacity 
when the National Education Association 
met in Indianapolis in 1925. The appoint- 
ment was made by Cecil Puckett, president 
of the Department of Business Education. 


* et 
California Teachers Meet 
The annual fall meeting of the Los 


Angeles and Southern Sections of the Cali- 
fornia Business Educators’ Association was 
held on Saturday, November 7, at Los 
Angeles. The members discussed vocational 
and practical arts education in secondary 
schools. The following sectional meetings 
pertaining to business education were held: 
SECRETARIAL AND CLERICAL TRAINING 


ee 


Topic: “Civilian and Military Secretarial 
and Clerical Training” 

Chairman: Denny Woodworth, High School, 
Redlands 

Panel Discussion Members: Lt. Joseph De- 
Brum, Frances Shoup, Dr. Jessie Graham, 
Evelyn Enches, Lt. Harry C. Eckhoff 

MERCHANDISING 

Topic: “Merchandising Today” 

Chairman: Willis M. Kenealy, regional su- 
pervisor of distributive education for 
Southern California, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento 

Panel Discussion Members: Jack McDowell, 
A. T. Danielson, Marjorie Chadwick, 
Ferris Wakeley, Hammond Nash 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Topic: “Clinic on Problems of Business 
Education in Wartime”’ 

Conference Leader: P. W. Thelander, co- 
ordinator of distributive occupations, Los 
Angeles City Schools * 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 

Topic: “Records?” 

Chairman: Mrs. Lucille Goodykoontz John- 
son, Alexander Hamilton High School, 
Los Angeles 

Panel Discussion Members: Kenneth Knight, 
Robert W. Buttrey, Ralph Pearsons 
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x * %’ Business Feachers 


The following is a list of business teachers 
who are now in various branches of the armed 
services of the United States. This list is a 
supplement to the lists published in the 
September and November issues of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. 


Henry Appatu, West Philadelphia High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—U. S. Coast Guard 
Witu1am P. Boyp, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas—U. S. Army Air Force 

Cornetius L. Brown, High School, Venice, Cali- 
fornia—U. S. Army 

Fioyp R. Brown, manager, Brown’s Business Col- 
lege, La Junta, Colorado—U. S. Army 

Hanpuyn T. Cartson, George Washington High 
School, Los Angeles, California—U. S. Army Air 
Force 

Jor A. Coxs, president, Columbia Business College, 
Columbia, Tennessee—U. S. Army 


Jack CrowTHER, Roosevelt High School, 
Angeles, California—U. S. Army Air Force 
Joun Dixon, Fairfax High School, Los Angeles, 

California—U. S. Coast Guard 
M. Heten Dossir, Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, New Britain, Connecticut—WAVES 


Puitie Fercuson, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Los Angeles, California—U. S. Army Air Force 
Artuur Gassaway, Capital City Commercial Col- 
lege, Charleston, West Virginia—U. S. Army 

FLoyp E. Gassaway, director, Gassaway College of 
Secretarial Science and Accounting, Martinsville, 
Virginia—U. S. Army 

L. B. Gatcuett, High School, Brewster, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 

Syztvia C. Grass, Rayen School, Youngstown, Ohio 
—WAVES 

CLARKSON Groos, Technical High School, San 
Antonio, Texas—U. 8S. Navy 

Ike H. Harrison, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville, Texas—U. S. Army Air 
Force 

We.uneton P. Hartman, Strayer, Bryant and 
Stratton College, Baltimore, Maryland—U. S. 
Navy 

Joun J. Hartnett, Jr., Goldey College, Wilming- 


ton, Delaware—U. S. Navy 


Los 





The members of the business education 
section of the Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation met in Indianapolis on Thursday, 
October 22. The following officers were 
elected to serve for 1942-43: president, Dr. 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie; vice-president, Owen John- 
son, Arsenal Technical High School, In- 
dianapolis; secretary, Mrs. Lucille Springer, 
Evansville College, Evansville. 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of Teachers Col- 
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in Armed Service 


Indiana Association Elects 1943 Officers 
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Ira M. Hess, High School, Champaign, Illinois— 
U.S. Navy 

Dr. J. L. Hoover, High School, Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Navy 

Lioyp R. Hurst, High School, Bloomington, In- 
diana—U. S. Navy 

Gorpon E. Knoues, High School, Pacific Grove, 
California—U. S. Navy 

Witu1am Lamont, The Taylor School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Witu1am Lanois, Industrial High School, Hershey, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Frank E. Licouri, Business Training College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 

Watpo J. Marra, University of California, Exten- 
sion Division, San Francisco, California—U. S. 
Army 

Ratrn A. Mastevier, Metropolitan High School, 
Los Angeles, California—U. S. Army Air Force 

Leroy Merzier, High School, York, Pennsylvania 
—U. S. Navy 

Pau Mitcuem, University High School, Los Ange- 
les, California—U. S. Navy 

R. M. Nimmo, Fremont High School, Los Angeles, 
California—U. S. Navy 

GramMe O’Ner1, Jefferson High School, Los 
Angeles, California—U. S. Army 

Harotp M. Payne, Goldey College, Wilmington, — 
Delaware—U. S. Army 

CHARLES EpGar QuINETTE, High School, Winters- 
ville, Ohio—U. S. Army 

A. J. Ramspex, Goldey College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware—U. S. Army 

CuarLes Roserts, High School, Abington, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Army 

Bre RosenserG, Moser School, Chicago, Illinois— 
WAAC 

Kennetu R. Sxinner, High School, Van Nuys, 
California—U. S. Army Air Force 

CATHERINE STEVENS, Bryant and Stratton College, 
Boston, Massachusetts—WAVES 

James M. Tuompson, Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Charleston, Illinois—U. S. Navy 

Roger WiiuiAMs, Fairfax High School, Los Ange- 
les, California—U. S. Army 

Howarp T. Woop, Shortridge High School, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana—U. S. Navy 


lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
and Louis A. Leslie of the U. S. Naval 
Yeoman School, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, were the speakers on the program. 
W. Harmon Wilson of South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, led a panel discussion. 
The two main speakers and the following 
persons participated in the discussion: 
Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Owen Johnson, 
Mrs. Lucille Springer, Hester Wood, Helen 
Wood, Cecil Puckett, and W. S. Barnhart. 
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... Program... 


Forty-fifth Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 
Hotel Statler—Detroit, Michigan 
December 28, 29, 30, 1942 


President Paul S. Lomax has 
released the following program 
for the forty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the National Business 
Teachers Association. This con- 
vention will be held in Detroit, 
Michigan. The general theme is 
“Business Education Realities in 
War and Post-War.” An examina- 
tion of the program will indicate 
that many outstanding speakers 
have been obtained, and a vitally 
important program has been ar- 
ranged. The entire program serves 
as a challenge to every business 
teacher to attend this convention. 

Some allied and_ preliminary 
meetings are scheduled for Monday, De- 
cember 28. The program of the National 
Business Teachers Association officially 
starts on Monday evening, December 28, 
at 8:00 Pp. M., with a reception. The con- 
vention will close with a banquet and a 
general meeting on Wednesday evening, 
December 30, starting at 6:00 P. m. 

Many stimulating round table sessions 
and departmental meetings have been ar- 
ranged. Separate departmental sessions are 
organized for colleges, high schools, and 
private business schools; therefore, all types 
of schools are represented in the program of 
the convention. 

J. L. Holtsclaw, principal of the High 
School of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan, is 
the chairman of the local committee on 
arrangements. If any allied organization is 
planning to have a special meeting, break- 








Paul S. Lomax 


fast, luncheon, or banquet, Mr. 
Holtsclaw should be contacted in 
order to help make the arrange- 
ments. 

The general membership director 
reports that more members have 
paid their dues at this time than 
had paid them last year at this 
time. The membership fee is only 
$2.00. This fee entitles a member 
to (a) four issues of the Business 
Education Digest, (b) a copy of the 
Yearbook, the National Business 
Education Outlook, and (c) admis- 
sion to all general, departmental, 
and round table sessions at the 
annual convention. 

If you have not paid your membership 
fee, send $2.00 to the secretary, J. Murray 
Hill, Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. If you pay your 
dues in advance, you will save time in 
registering at the convention. Even though 
you may not expect to attend the conven- 
tion, you will want to be a member so that 
you can obtain the publication services. 
These services actually cost more than the 
membership fee. One issue of the Digest in- 
cludes a summary of the addresses delivered 
at the convention. Since these addresses are 
so vitally important this year, the Digest 
will have additional value. 

If room reservations at the Hotel Statler 
are made before the time of registering, they 
are guaranteed by the hotel at the rate of 
$3.00 for single rooms and $5.00 for double 
rooms; rooms with twin beds are $5.50. 








1942 N. B.T. A. YEARBOOK SOON OFF THE PRESS 


N. B. T. A. members whose dues are paid from September 30, 1941, to September 30, 1942, will re- 
ceive their copies of the 1942 Yearbook by December 24, or soon thereafter. 

The Executive Board, the officers, and the Yearbook editor greatly regret this unavoidable delay 
which was caused by unusual difficulties experienced by the Yearbook writing committee in preparation 
of the manuscript, and by obstacles encountered by the printer in the publication of the Yearbook. 

We feel sure that all our faithful and loyal members will fully appreciate and understand present-day 
problems involved in our determined effort to maintain essential wartime professional services in our 
publications and in our annual convention program—Paul S. Lomax, President. 
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The officers and Board members of the 
Association are as follows: president, Paul 
S. Lomax, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City; first vice- 
president, Pau] A. Carlson, principal train- 
ing specialist, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C.; second vice-president, 
David E. Johnson, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois; secretary, 
J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky; treas- 
urer, Karl M. Maukert, Duffs-Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Execu- 
tive Board members: Elvin S. Eyster, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington; Paul Moser, 
Moser School, Chicago, Illinois; Ivan E. 
Chapman, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan; Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 


General Assemblies and Banquet 


Monday Evening, December 28 
8:00 P. M. 
Reception and Special Program 


Tuesday Morning, December 29 


9:30 a. M.—12:00 M. 
General Session—Theme: “Wartime Re- 
alities in Changing Business Education” 
Comments of the Secretary and Announce- 
ments 
“The 1942 and 1943 N. B. T. A. Yearbook 

Program”’—Dr. McKee Fisk, Woman’s 

College of the University of North 

Carolina, Greensboro (Yearbook editor) 

“Counseling Business Students for War- 
time Jobs’—Dr. Francis J. Brown, 

executive secretary, Committee on Mili- 

tary Affairs of the American Council 

on Education, Washington, D. C. 

“Business Education and Jobs in the 

Army’’—speaker to be announced 

“Business Education and Jobs in the 

Navy”—Lt. William Prewitt Ewing, 

U.S. N. R., Office of Naval Officer Pro- 

curement, Navy Department, Chicago, 

Illinois 

“Wartime Changes Now Taking Place in 

Business Education” 

(1) From the Standpoint of the Armed 
Services—Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 

(2) From the Standpoint of the Federal 
Government—Earl P. Strong, re- 
search specialist in business educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


(3) From the Standpoint of State 
Government—Clinton A. Reed, 


chief, Business Education Bureau, 
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New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York; presi- 
dent of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association 


Wednesday Morning, December 30 
9:00 a. M.—10:30 A. M. 

Film on “Know Your Money”—a repre- 
sentative of the United States Secret 
Service 

“Wartime Changes in Detroit Schools and 
Business’”—Major Warren E.. Bow, 
superintendent of schools, Detroit, 
Michigan 

“Wartime Changes in Business and Gov- 
ernment”—U. §S. Senator-elect Homer 
Ferguson, Detroit, Michigan 

Comments by the Secretary—J. Murray 
Hill 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Wednesday Evening, December 30 
6:00 P. M. 
Banquet and Closing General Session 
“Education as a Victory-Winning Force 
in World Democracy” 

(a) From the Standpoint of America— 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

(b) From the Standpoint of China— 
Col. M. Thomas Tchou, former 
secretary to Generalissimo Chiang 


Kai-Shek 


Departmental Sessions 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 29 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


Chairman, Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City; vice-chairman, 
Kermit A. Crawley, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri; secretary, Audra 
Tenney, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio 
2:00 p. M.—5:00 P. M. 

Theme: “Meeting the Problem of War 
and Post-War Adjustments in Business 
Education at the College and Univer- 
sity Level” 

“Adaptations of Business Education at 
the Junior College Level’”—Kermit A. 
Crawley, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri 

“Adaptations at the College Level in 
Terms of Training Programs for the 
Armed Services” —Cecil Puckett, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington; president 
of the N. E. A. Department of Business 
Education 
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“Adaptations at the College Level in 
Terms of Requirements for the Civil 
Service”—Paul A. Carlson, principal 
training specialist, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.; on leave 
of absence from State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Discussion from the floor 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


Chairman, Clyde W. Kammerer, Cen- 
tral High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
vice-chairman, A. Edwin Forsman, Sen- 
ior High School, Dubuque, Iowa; 
secretary, Ethel L. Rice, High School, 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Your Tax Load for 1943”—J. F. Sher- 
wood, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“On Your Toes”—Mrs. Charlotte Loch- 
head, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey 

Subject to be announced—W. J. Cameron, 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Discussion—leader, Charles Walker, North- 
western School of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Round Table Sessions 
Wednesday, December 30 





2:00 p. m.—5:00 P. M. 
Theme: “‘Wartime Realities in Public 
School Business Education” 


ADMINISTRATORS’ AND SOCIAL-BUSINESS 
ROUND TABLES 


10:40 a. m.-12:00 m. Morning Session (Social- 





“Vocational Guidance from the Stand- 
point of General Motors and Its Allied 
Industries” —Dr. Orlo L. Crissey, head 
of vocational training at A. C. Spark 
Plug Company, Flint, Michigan 

“Vocational Guidance from the Stand- 
point of a Business School System”— 
E. A. Zelliot, supervisor of commercial 
education, Des Moines, Iowa 

“Vocational Guidance from the Stand- 
point of Municipal Government”— 
D. J. Sublette, in charge of Civil Service, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


Chairman, E. O. Fenton, American In- 
stitute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa; 
vice-chairman, G. S. Stephens, Globe 
Business College, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
secretary, Mrs. Laura Puffer, Platt- 
Gard Business University, St. Joseph, 
Missouri 


2:00 p. m.—5:00 P. mM. 

Theme: ““Wartime Realities in Private 
Business School Education” 

“Fighting Increased Overhead with De- 
creased Income”—O. M. Correll, Min- 
nesota School of Business, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

“Wartime Problems of Private Business 
School Education”—L. A. Rice, prin- 
_ of Packard School, New York 

ity 

‘Wartime Trends in Business School Ad- 
vertising’—Dean W. Geer, Dean W. 
Geer Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

“Federal Employment Opportunities and 
Problems”—a _ representative of the 


/ 
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Business Round Table) 
Chairman, Ray G. Price, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice-chair- 
man, Hal F. Holt, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; secretary, Mrs. 
Mary Houser, Libbey High School, 
Toledo, Ohio 

“Adjusting Your Consumer Education 
Program to Present Needs’—C. D. 
Reincke, Dearborn High School, Dear- 
born, Michigan 

“A Visual Education Program for the 
General Business Teacher”—Allan E. 
Barron, Roosevelt High School, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan 

Movie 

Discussion 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


2:00 p. m.—4:30 Pp. mM. Afternoon Session 


(Administrators’ Round Table) 
Acting Chairman, E. W. Brooks, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, IIli- 
nois; secretary, Nora S. Stosz, Wichita 
High School North, Wichita, Kansas 

“Business Education for War Needs and 
Post-War Adjustment’’—speaker to be 
announced 

Special film 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Roy Fairbrother, state super- 
visor of distributive education, Madison, 
Wisconsin; vice-chairman, John C. De- 
Laurenti, regional supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, Springfield, Illinois; 
secretary, J. Russell Anderson, co- 
ordinator of distributive education, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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10:40 a. m.—12:00 m. Morning Session 

“Wartime Training Programs in the Dis- 
tributive Education Field”—B. Frank 
Kyker, chief, Business Education Serv- 
ice, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Co-operative Programs on the High 
School and Junior College Level’”—Sara 
Ruane, co-ordinator of distributive 
education, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 

2:00 p. m.—4:30 Pp. m. Afternoon Session 

“Methods to Follow in Making the Best 
Use of U. S. Department of Commerce 
Staff in the Wartime Training Pro- 
grams’ —Wilfred L. White, chief of 
regional research, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

“Selection and Training of Retail Em- 
ployees during the War Emergency”— 
Paul A. Mertz, director of company 
training, Sears, Roebuck and Company; 
co-ordinator of Training Within In- 
dustry Program, W. P. B., District XV 

“Merchandising Problems During the 
War Emergency’”—Charles E. Boyd, 
secretary, Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan 

Panel Discussion on “‘Experiences with the 
Wartime Training Programs”—Mem- 
bers to be selected from those attending 
the meeting 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, S. B. Traisman, Business In- 
stitute of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; secretary, Mrs. S. P. Randall, 
Badger Green Bay Business College, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 

(Time to be announced) 

“Possibilities and Dangers of Stream- 
lining Courses”—A. C. Stephens, Busi- 
ness Institute, Detroit, Michigan 

“Student Morale in Wartime Classrooms” 
—Mrs. Grace Correll, Minnesota School 
of Business, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

“New and Latest Materials and Supple- 
ments to Wartime Teaching”—Clem 
Boling, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Charles W. Perry, Lincoln 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
secretary, Louise Green, Bucknell Junior 
College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

10:40 a. m.-12:00 m. Morning Session 
“Wartime Realities in the Development 
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of Secretarial and Other Office Skills”— 
Lloyd V. Douglas, U. S. Naval Yeoman 
School, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington; John C. Crouse, U. S. Naval 
Yeoman School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 

2:00 p. m.—4:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 

“Secretarial Education by Radio in Public 
and Private Schools’—Dorothy M. 
Johnson, chairman of Field Committee 
on Radio in Business Education, Asso- 
ciation for Education by Radio; as- 
sistant editor, The Business Education 
World, New York City 

Panel Discussion on “Secretarial Occupa- 
tional Intelligence”—leader, Earl P. 
Strong, research agent, Business Edu- 
cation Service, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; other members— 
S. J. Turille, State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas; J. E. Whitcraft, 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York; 
Robert S. Barnes, High School, Wau- 
kegan, Illinois; Glen E. Fromm, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 

“How to Improve Your- Personality”— 
Roy Newton, director of Student Per- 
sonnel Bureau and dean of the Junior 
College Division, Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; vice-chairman, O. Richard Wes- 
sels, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls; secretary, Bernice Harts- 
mann, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, Oak Park, 
Tilinois 
10:40 a. M.-12:00 m. Morning Session 

Panel Discussion on ‘“‘Office Machines 
Have Gone to War’—O. Richard Wes- 
sels, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls; P. A. Lawrence, Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Mr. Warner, A. B. Dick Company 

“A Drama—Office Machines Have Gone 
to War’”—by pupils of the High School 
of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan; under 
the direction of Mrs. Hannah D. Walker 
and Frances M. Stubbs 


2:00 p. m.—4:30 Pp. m. Afternoon Session 
“Filing Has Gone to War’—N. Mae 
Sawyer, American Institute of Filing 
“A Lesson in Decimal Subject Filing’— 
demonstration by pupils of the High 
School of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan; 
under the direction of N. Mae Sawyer 
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“Schools Recognize That Office Machines 
Have Gone to War’—speaker to be 
announced 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Edmund F. Cameron, Hyde 
Park High School, Chicago, Illinois; 
secretary, John C. Crouse, Naval Train- 
ing School, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington 

Program not yet completed 


Columbia University Breakfast 

The Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, will hold a break- 
fast meeting in connection with the annual 
convention of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association at Detroit. The breakfast 
will be held on Tuesday, December 29, at 
8:00 a. M. at the Hotel Statler. All former 
and present students of Teachers College 
are cordially invited. 

For further information see the printed 
program at the convention. 


a e . 
Michigan Hosts to N. B. T.A. 


Ivan Mitchell, president of the Michigan 
Business Education Association, has an- 
nounced that his Association will act as the 
official host of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association convention in Detroit on 
December 28-30. The Michigan Business 
Education Association has arranged to have 
its annual state meeting in Detroit at the 
time of the N. B. T. A. convention so that 
Michigan business teachers may participate 
in these two important meetings. The 
Michigan state meeting will start with a 
breakfast at 8:00 a. m., Tuesday, December 
29, and it will end with a dinner at 6:30 P. o., 
December 29. During the N. B. T. A. con- 
vention the Michigan group will maintain 
headquarters on the convention floor. 





CLASSIFIED TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
by C. L. Michael 


Selected drills designed to provide special kinds of 
practice. The drills are arranged to fit any textbook. 
There are letter drills, word drills, sentence drills, as well 
as control and technique drills. 


List price 40 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Sandy in New Position 


F. M. Sandy is now 
director of the Pioneer 
College of Business at 
Iowa Wesleyan College, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 
For the past four years 
Mr. Sandy was head of 
the department of com- 
merce at Estherville Jun- 
ior College, Estherville, 
Iowa. He was formerly 
head of the department 
of commerce at Dowling 
College, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Mr. Sandy re- 
ceived his B. S. and M. 
A. degrees from the state 
University of Iowa, Lowa City. 

The Pioneer College of Business was 
established recently, just one hundred years 
after the establishment of Iowa Wesleyan 
College. 














F. M. Sandy 


Miami University Naval Appointments 

William A. Terrill and W. Howard Nelson 
have been appointed to the staff of the Naval 
Training School (Radio) at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. Mr. Terrill was first 
assigned to teach typewriting under the 
supervision of Assistant Professor Harold 
M. Benson, but because of his adaptability 
he was later transferred to the teaching of 
code under the supervision of Dr. F. Alton 
Wade, formerly of the Byrd Anarctic Ex- 
pedition. Mr. Nelson is a typewriting in- 
structor. 

Mr. Terrill obtained his Bachelor degrees 
in business administration and business edu- 
cation from the University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. He formerly taught at 
Stewart High School, Oxford, Ohio. He has 
had several years of office experience. 

Mr. Nelson obtained his Bachelor degrees 
in liberal arts and business education from 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. His M. A. 
degree in retailing was obtained from New 
York University, New York City. He has 
also done graduate work at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, and 
at the University of Cincinnati. For the 
past seven years Mr. Nelson has been head 
of the business department of the high school 
at Reading, Ohio, and a night school teacher 
of stenographic subjects in the Cincinnati 


public schools. 
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Fitz Hugh Appointed President of K. B. E. A. 


Colonel Thomas E. FitzHugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Kentucky, is now 
serving as president of the Kentucky Busi- 
ness Education Association. He is replacing 
L. C. Fowler who has been called into the 
Army. Mr. Fowler was formerly an in- 
structor at Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky. 

Other officers of the Association are: 
vice-president, Lillian M. Crosby, Western 
Junior High School, Louisville; secretary, 
Rowena Wright, Atherton High School, 
Louisville; treasurer, C. C. Dawson, Berea 
College, Berea. 
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E. C. T. A. Convention Plans 


“Wartime Problems in Business Educa- 
tion” will be the theme of the forty-sixth 
annual convention of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, according to an 
announcement made by President Clinton A. 
Reed. The meeting will be held in the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on April 21, 
22, 23, and 24, 1943. 

In addition to a general meeting, a ban- 
quet, and other activities, the convention 
will feature a number of sectional meetings 
which will be devoted to wartime problems 
of management, adjustment, and classroom 
procedure as applied to public, parochial, 
and private schools. Many leaders from the 
fields of government, industry, and educa- 
tion will participate in these discussions. 

Among the wartime problems of manage- 
ment and adjustment, the following will be 
considered at the various sectional meetings: 
curriculum readjustment; personnel ad- 
justment; student mental and emotional 
stabilization; supplies, equipment, and main- 
tenance; contacts with the Federal govern- 
ment; and brilliant and retarded pupils. 

All branches of business education will be 
included in the meetings on ‘“‘Wartime Prob- 
lems of Classroom Procedure,” which will 
be considered in the following sections: 
Shorthand (including transcription and Eng- 
lish); Typewriting; Bookkeeping (including 
arithmetic and penmanship); Distributive 
Education (including salesmanship and ad- 
vertising); Social Sciences (including law, 
economics, geography, business organiza- 
tion, and management); Basic Training 
Subjects (including junior business training 
and consumer-business education); Office 
Training (including clerical practice, per- 
sonality, and office procedure); and Office 
Machines and Filing. 
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FOR A SIMPLE, BASIC 
COURSE IN ADVERTISING 





FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ADVERTISING 


THIRD EDITION - ROWSE AND FISH 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING fits 
logically into the merchandising and selling 
program. The simple, vivid discussions writ- 
ten in storylike fashion give the student a 
practical knowledge of modern advertising as 
well as an understanding of the purposes, the 
theories, and the actual mechanics of prepar- 


ing and administering an advertising program. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING places 
emphasis on a complete understanding of the 
functions and the practical uses of advertising 


in all fields of selling. 
WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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FOR OPTIONAL USE 





FIRST- AND SECOND- 
SEMESTER 
WORKBOOKS 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
AND EXAMINATIONS 


SHORT 
PRACTICE SETS 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


FOURTH EDITION 


GENERAL BUSINESS covers those general, nontechnical 
values of business information in which students have an 
immediate interest and which will prove useful to them as 
consumers of business goods and services. The course 
emphasizes topics that are tied up with the student's daily 
activities and interests. For example, the course provides 
a simple, practical discussion of money and its uses, 
banking, borrowing, and lending. 


“Sharing Economic Risks” is a new unit in GENERAL 
BUSINESS which develops such personally important 
topics as life insurance, social security, hospital insurance, 
automobile and property insurance, and other modern 
means of sharing individual risks. 

Various fundamental arithmetical calculations are intro- 
duced at the end of each assignment to show the student 
how arithmetic is correlated with general business educa- 
tion. In other words, simple applied business arithmetic 
is correlated with everyday information and taught with 
topics of personal interest. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati NewYork Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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Maryland Teachers Elect Officers 


The business education section of the 
Maryland State Teachers Association met 
at Baltimore City College on Friday, 
October 23. L. Lee Lindley of the High 
School, Hampstead, presided over the meet- 
ing. The principal speaker was Dr. J. H. 
Dodd, head of the department of commerce 
at Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. The topic of his address was 
“Education Now for Post-War Conditions.” 
Dr. Dodd spoke again at the dinner meeting 
held by the vocational teachers. 

The business education section officers 
elected for 1942-43 are: president, Rosetta 
Feldman, Forest Park High School, Balti- 
more; secretary, Thomas B. Greene, High 
School, Catonsville. 

cs a 7 


_ Miss Burris Joins College Faculty 

Maude Burris has recently been ap- 
pointed associate professor of business edu- 
cation at Northeastern State College, Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma. She succeeds Maye 
Kenney who resigned to accept a position at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, in 
connection with the WAVES training pro- 
gram of the U.S. Navy. 

Miss Burris did her undergraduate work 
at Central State Teachers College, Edmond, 
Oklahoma, and at the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. She received the M. S. 
degree from Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater. Before going to Tahlequah she 
taught in the high schools at Healton, 
Edmund, and Drumright, Oklahoma. 


Ra i ae 
Earl T. Whitson 
Business education in the Northwest 


mourns the loss of one of its real friends and 
workers through the passing of Earl T. 
Whitson, head of the commercial department 
of Garfield High School, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. Mr. Whitson died on October 7. 

Mr. Whitson was one of the first presidents 
of the Western Washington Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and he gave to the group much of 
his time and energy. He was the first presi- 
dent of Gamma Rho Tau fraternity when it 
was installed on the campus of the University 
of Washington, Seattle. He handled most 
of the tasks involved in its organization. 

Every teacher who knew Mr. Whitson has 
lost a friendly colleague; every student who 
knew him has lost a close and faithful 
counselor; and business education has lost a 
stalwart defender. 
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Browning Receives Doctor's Degree 





E. R. Browning, chair- 
man of the department 
of business education at 
East Carolina Teachers 
College, Greenville, 
North Carolina, received 
the degree of Doctor of 
Education from the Col- 
orado State College of 
Education, Greeley, at 
the close of the summer 
term. 

Dr. Browning has been 
head of the department 
of business education at 
East Carolina Teachers 
College since 1986. He ™ ™®- Browning 
served as principal of various schools in 
West Virginia before going to North Caro- 
lina. He holds the B. C. S. degree from 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky; the A. B. degree from 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia; and the M. Ed. degree from Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. 

Dr. Browning has made three surveys 
dealing with problems in the field of business 
education. Abstracts from these surveys 
will be published in bulletin form by the 
East Carolina Teachers College. 








Turille to Head Department 


S. J. Turille is now acting head of the de- 
partment of commerce at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. He has been 
appointed to head the department in the 
absence of R. R. Pickett who is now serving 
in the Army. 

Mr. Turille received his A. B. degree at 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, 
and his M. A. degree at*the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. He has com- 
pleted a major portion of his work toward 
his Doctor’s degree at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

For more than three years Mr. Turille 
has been an instructor at Kansas State 
Teachers College. He was formerly head of 
the commercial department at College View 


High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS FOR TEACHERS 


A bulletin has just been issued giving suggestions to 
teachers and school officials in regard to filling out the 
1942 income tax returns. A copy will be furnished free. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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The Typewriter Situation 


On October 1 Donald M. Nelson of the 
War Production Board issued a communica- 
tion to Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, in regard to the 
typewriter situation. This letter was 
duplicated and distributed to public school 
officials throughout the United States with 
a communication of October 29 over the 
signature of Dr. Studebaker. 

The communication of Donald M. Nel- 
son, among other things, pointed out the 
necessity of acquiring typewriters for the 
armed forces and made the following 
general suggestion in regard to the school 
situation: 

In the procurement of typewriters from the 
public schools of the Nation, your help is of vital 
importance. Chief state school officers and local 
superintendents of schools will look to you for 
guidance and advice on how they can best co-operate 
with us in this essential war program. The rear- 
rangement of classes, the adjustments in curricula, 
and the wider distribution of typewriter-hours over 
less equipment are problems which your office is in 
position to assist the schools to solve. 


In submitting this communication to the 
state school officials of the United States 
with his letter of October 29, Dr. Stude- 
baker stated, among other things, the fol- 
lowing points of particular interest to schools 
that have been teaching typewriting: 

There is no desire by either this Office or by the 
War Production Board that public schools curtail 
their programs of training office and clerical workers. 
An adequate supply of competent office workers is 
essential to our Nation’s war effort. The growing 
shortage of adequately trained office workers fully 
warrants the continuance of the vocational business 


courses and necessitates making these courses more 
vocationally effective. 


To make available to the Government 20 per cent 
of their typewriters, it may be necessary for the 
schools to make adjustments in the use of type- 
writers in offices and in the instructional program. 
The Business Education Service of this Office sug- 
gests the following possible adjustments: 


1. Wider distribution of typewriters in both 
offices and classrooms over less equipment. By 
scheduling the use of machines every period in the 
school day, before and after school hours, and in 
the evenings where practicable, it should be possible 
in many schools to carry out the present program 
with fewer typewriters. 


@. By replacing traditional, obsolete, and waste- 
ful methods of instruction in typewriting and re- 
lated subjects with modern intensive methods, 
it will be possible to reduce the time usually devoted 
to such courses and also obtain better results with 
fewer machines. 


$. If the distribution of typewriter hours over 
less equipment and the reduction of instructional 
time through efficient teaching methods do not 
enable a school system to release 20 per cent of its 
typewriters, it may be necessary to discontinue for 
the duration personal-use and pre-vocational type- 
writing classes in the junior high school and in the 
first year of the senior high school. The value of 
typewriting for college preparatory and other non- 
business pupils is fully recognized, but it may be 
necessary for students who would normally take 
such preparatory courses to forego typewriting 
instruction to enable a school system to send its 
quota of typewriters to the battle front. Obviously, 
carefully selected pupils who are being vocationally 
trained to carry on the work of the war as office 
workers have first claim on available equipment. 


If this Office can be of service to you or through 
you to the local schools in adjusting the business 
education program to wartime needs, do not hesi- 
tate to request it. 








Harry Hatcher Is Assistant Principal 


Effective November 20 Harry H. Hatcher, 
head of the commercial department of 
Mishawaka High School, Mishawaka, Indi- 
ana, was appointed assistant principal of the 
school. He will also retain his responsibilities 
as head of the commercial department. 

Mr. Hatcher is a graduate of Manchester 
College, North Manchester, Indiana. He 
holds an M. A. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. He has also at- 
tended Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, and Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. He has taught in Mishawaka High 
School since 1927; he has been head of the 
commercial department since 1936. 

For many years Mr. Hatcher has turned 
out champions in the Indiana state com- 
mercial contests. He has served as president of 
the Indiana Business Teachers Conference. 
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Pi Omega Pi 


The Beta Alpha Chapter of Pi Omega Pi 
was installed at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, during 
the summer. This chapter is being spon- 
sored by J. D. Fenn, head of the business 
education department of the College. The 
chapter was installed by G. H. Parker, a 
professor at the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, and president of the business 
education section of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. 

The following are the officers of the newly 
organized chapter: president, Eleanor 
Brown; vice-president, Martha Smith; secre- 
tary, Lexie Ferrell; treasurer, Martha Lee; 
historian, Cynthia Pickard. 

The business education department of 
George Peabody College for Teachers is 
under the direction of Mr. Fenn. 
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A PERSONALITY BOOK 
THAT SHOULD BE USED 
IN EVERY SCHOOL 


Business Behavior 


SECOND PRINTING 
BY ABRAMS 


If a regular course in personality 
training cannot be offered, you 
should at least have a few copies for 
library reference. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is a program 
of activities that will help you in 
training your students to develop 
patterns of behavior, attitudes, and 
outlooks that register satisfactorily in 
business relationships. These patterns 
include traits that indicate the ability 
to get along with other people. 


The book consists of a series of lessons 
which encourage students to say 
and to do things that will train them 
for acceptable behavior in everyday 
business situations. Follow-up ac- 
tivities and practical exercises ac- 
company the chapters. Many case 
problems are introduced as a basis 
for discussion. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





















PRACTICE SETS 
FOR REALISTIC 
APPLICATIONS 





BOOKKEEPING 


SINGLE PROPRIETORSHIP 
SETS 


Bookkeeping Projects 
Radio Set 

Retail Store Set 
Physician Set 

Farm Set 

Household Set 
Gasoline Station Set 


PARTNERSHIP SETS 


Insurance Broker Set 
Commission Set 
Furniture Set 
Attorney Set 


CORPORATION SETS 


Realty Set 

Auto Dealer Set 

Sporting Goods Set (Departmental) 
Manufacturing Set 

Municipal Set 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education 
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Chancellor Caleb F. Gates of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado, has 
announced that with the beginning of the 
winter quarter Harold D. Fasnacht, head 
of the business department at Colorado 
Woman’s College, Denver, assumed part- 
time duties at the School of Commerce, 
University of Denver. Mr. Fasnacht has 
been appointed to take over some of the 
duties formerly handled by Cecil Puckett, 
who is now at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

Mr. Fasnacht’s new responsibilities will 
include the direction of the business teacher- 
training work and the promotion and direc- 
tion of the summer session at the School of 
Commerce. Under an amicable agreement 
between J. E. Huchingson, president of 
Colorado Woman’s College, and Chancellor 
Gates, arrangements were made for Mr. 
Fasnacht to carry on the work at both 
institutions during the present emergency. 
There will be no change in the present 


University of Denver Appointments 


program at Colorado Woman’s College, ex- 
cept that Mr. Fasnacht may necessarily re- 
linquish some of his administrative and 
extra-curricular duties, but he will retain 
his direction of the business department pro- 
gram there. His title at the University will 
be Assistant Director of the Summer 
Session. 

The University of Denver has also an- 
nounced that Frank Onstott has been pro- 
moted to the position of associate dean of 
the School of Commerce, and Wenzil K. 
Dolva has been made associate director of 
the University College. 

Prior to his promotion, Mr. Onstott had 
been financial secretary of the School of 
Commerce. In his new position he will 
succeed Cecil Puckett as associate dean of 
the School of Commerce. 

Mr. Dolva had been head of the depart- 
ment of management of the School of Com- 
merce. He is a graduate of New York 
University, New York City. 

















AN ILLUSTRATED 
TEXTBOOK -WORKBOOK COMBINED 














PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is a new illustrated textbook-workbook combined. It is 
specifically designed to train students to handle clerical responsibilities in various types of busi- 
nesses. Some of the clerical duties covered in the six projects include taking stock, preparing 
daily and periodic summary sheets for salesmen, preparing reports of past-due accounts, handling 
complaints and making adjustments, and figuring commissions. 


The projects provide for a full semester’s work. This new course is suitable for the ninth- or 


tenth-grade level or for use with retarded students on the eleventh- or twelfth-grade level. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York Dallas 
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Consumer Class Plans 


The current issue of Consumer Class Plans 
offers, under the heading “War and the 
Classroom,” a detailed list of topics for 
classroom and_ extracurricular consumer 
education. Among the ideas presented are: 
How to Maintain Health Standards; Ra- 
tioning; Price Control; Taxes; Getting Full 
Value; Frauds; Government Protection of 
Consumers; Credit. These topics should 
interest consumer education teachers. 

In the same issue of Consumer Class Plans 
three approaches are outlined to a single 
problem—the buying of a new dress. There 
are lesson plans from the home economics 
angle of examining construction details to 
determine value; the social science or busi- 
ness education point of view, which considers 
reasons for different markups in various 
kinds of dress stores; and the arithmetic 
problem of figuring the actual percentage 
markup in each type of store. 

A free copy of Consumer Class Plans can 
be had by writing to Consumers Union, 17 
Union Square, New York City. 














Cooper Awarded Doctor's Degree 





Edward L. Cooper was 
awarded the Ph. D. de- 
gree from the Graduate 
School, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Il- 
linois, during the sum- 
mer. Dr. Cooper is a 
critic supervisor of prac- 
tice teaching in the Milne 
High School, which is 
connected with New 
York State College for 
Teachers, Albany. Prior 
to his appointment at 
Milne High School in 
January, 1942, Dr. 
Cooper was an instructor 
in the commerce department of the College. 
He has also taught in the high school at Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Cooper obtained his B. Ed. degree 
from State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, and his M. A. degree from the 
State University of lowa, lowa City. 











Dr. E. L. Cooper 





SELF-CONTAINED TEXTBOOK-WORKBOOKS FOR 
ALL MAKES OF CALCULATING MACHINES 





types of schools, 


New York 


Cincinnati 





OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 


AGNEW 


A survey course covering the operations of all makes of machine calculators. It contains fifty jobs— 
twenty from the KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE and ten each from the CRANK-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and the FULL 
KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE. 


CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURS 


A course containing twenty-seven jobs and three achievement tests based on the operation of the 
Monroe (regular and educator models), the Marchant, and the Friden machines. Planned for all 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURS 


A course containing fifty-four jobs and six achievement tests based on the operation of the key-driven 
calculators—Burroughs and Comptometer machines. 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE — coovre..ow - acnew 


A course consisting of twenty jobs—eighteen practice assignments and two tests based on the opera- 
tions of the Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington-Rand, Monarch, and Barrett machines. 


FULL KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE ~ °°22%2i°" 


A course containing twenty jobs—eighteen practice assignments and two tests based on the opera- 
tions of the Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen machines. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 


SECOND EDITION 
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SECOND EDITION 
“= GOODFELLOW - AGNEW 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Suggested Methods 


By Ethel L. Farrell, State; Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 


Teaching the average high school student 
to express himself clearly and correctly— 
orally or on paper—presents problems that 
are seemingly not solvable by the average 
high school teacher. What head-shaking 
and calamitous conversations take place 
among both teachers and students over the 
results obtained! The students are con- 
fused because they do not quite understand 
how to give the teachers what they want; 
the teachers shake their heads because they 
rarely possess the skill to make themselves 
clear enough to get what they want. It is 
strange, but the primary or the intermediate 
teacher often bores her friends and fellow- 
workers when she enthusiastically insists on 
reading the results obtained from her bud- 
ding “creative writers.” Secretly, we who 
listen think, “Clever. She surely puts the 
words on their pencils.” And that is exactly 
what she did. Let us analyze her methods 
and then do likewise. Compare the activity 
that takes place in these two classrooms: 

1. In the high school classroom, in order 
to prove that the theme or the letter is the 
sole output of the individual student, all 
sources of ideas (dictionary, textbooks, 
magazines, quotations, maps, grammars) 
are carefully removed; blackboards are 
erased. A suspicious teacher distributes 
surprise subjects (the products of a scholarly 
adult mind), a different one to every other 
student in fear that a glance might glean 
an idea. Then, in a forced, watched silence, 
the pencils scribble nervously or remain 
dumbly inactive during the prescribed forty 
minutes. 

2. In the classroom of a primary or an in- 
termediate teacher, who has been well 
trained in the technique of progressive edu- 
cation, a few practical principles are taught 
and activities are set up in which the student 
is helped to use these principles until he under- 
stands them thoroughly and enjoys his power 
to use them. As an example of such activity, 
we shall use an elementary class that is 
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of Teaching Business English 


making jelly. Every student is active; the 
bulletin boards are covered with pictures; 
the blackboards are filled with the appro- 
priate vocabulary; scientific terms are ex- 
plained and dramatized; words are used to 
describe amounts in terms of utensils, to de- 
scribe sounds, to describe color, to describe 
taste, to describe smell, and to describe the 
action. When the jelly is finished and in 
glasses, the story of the activity is written. 

The whole idea or plan is not so many 
words written on jelly making, but rather 
actual jelly-making experience described in a 
vocabulary developed while the experience 
was being gained. 

The results of this training are such as to 
make high school and college teachers won- 
der what causes the student to lose his 
power of speech between the elementary 
grades and the junior high school. But the 
student does not lose his power of speech; 
the type of teacher and the teaching are 
different. After becoming accustomed to 
activity, the student must sit quietly and, 
from the empty air, he must write about 
subjects of no interest to him and about 
which he has no understanding. 

In teaching business English, I should like 
to make the following suggestions: 

1. Teach definite principles (have the 
students list, learn the principal parts, 
and conjugate strong verbs). 

2. Develop in the students a real pride in 
the use of source materials (dictionary, 
encyclopedia, books of synonyms and 
antonyms). 

3. Furnish sentence patterns. 

4. Set up an activity. 

5. Help the student choose a usable vo- 
cabulary. 

6. Fill the room, the blackboard, your 
desk, and the students’ desks with aids. 

7. Check to see that these aids are used. 

8. Provide an outline to force proper se- 
quence and close relationships. 

9. Have the class follow the outline, 
each individual choosing his vocabulary 
from the materials about him. 
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Let me illustrate how action can be used 
with a letter taken from page 501 of Effective 
Business Correspondence by Aurner: 


(He deeply regret)to learn from your letter of 
December 19 of the disrespect and discourtesy shown 
you by two of our employees on December 17. We (hay® 

ated this matter carefully, [and(we @¥F® sure) 
thet you will(havd no further annoyance:] 








Apology 

and Action These two people(hay® epologized most sincerely 

First for their actions. (We feel confident) that with your 
fair-mindedness you will forgive them for their con- 
duct fand will not hold any ill feeling toward them 
or this organization. 

(We Gre very glad)that you brought this matter 
to our attention because it(ha5 made it possible for 
us to eliminste eny probable recurrance of such ob- 
jectionable incidents. The policy of this store(i 
to give service with courtesy at all times, jand we 

Explana- Gr endeavoring to perfect this system to the highest 
tory degree.| 
Material, ,/ 
Store (Qur records show)thet in the past you (have 
Policy placed greet confidence in us, if we(r@ to judge by 
the amount of buying that you done in our store. 
Will you not overlook this unfortunate episode jand 
give us an opportunity to make good our policy by 
calling on us(in the near future?)] 
L 
We (have recently added a new feature to our 
Cordial shopping helps. Miss Kathryn Dayton, our shopping 
Selling lady, prepared to give you personal suggestions 


Close for your Christmas gifts and to assist you in the 


selection of these gifts. Just ask for Miss Dayton— 
she (s)at your service. 


This letter, excellent in all respects, war- 
rants only a “fishy” stare from members ‘of 
the class. It was written by an adult who 
had specialized in such work and who was 
familiar with such situations. The teacher 
must help the students make the letter a 
living, breathing experience through forcing 
individual understanding and a solution of 
an adjustment problem. A suggested pro- 
cedure follows: 


1. Set up an activity. Recreate the situation, choos- 
ing members of the class to dramatize the follow- 
ing situations: The rudeness of the clerks who 
made the sale; the customer telling her family 
and friends of the rudeness; the head of the ad- 
justment department talking with the clerks; 
the writing of the letter to the customer; the 
clerks explaining to the customer. 


2. Analyze the letter. Make clear to the class the 
order of facts outlined in the margin. Code sign 
—q 

3. Criticize the letter to decide on omissions and 
changes. 


a. Certain set expressions used by too many 
businessmen cause letters to sound tran- 
scribed. Omit the following phrases: “We 
deeply regret,” “we are sure,” “we feel 
confident,” “‘we are very glad,” “our rec- 
ords show,” “in the near future.” Code 
sign—(....... ) 

b. Each paragraph begins with the first person 
personal pronoun, which is poor form. The 
“vou” attitude rather than a “we” attitude 
should be used. Code sign— —-~— 

c. The verbs “to be” and “have” and “has” 
are used too often. This causes the tenses 
to be mixed and the statements to be weak- 
ened. Code sign—O 

d. Each paragraph contains a weak “and’’ 
sentence. The use of a sentence pattern 
would correct this weakness. Code sign— 


(Column 1 concluded 'on page 184) 
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The following is a student’s letter which 
has been written according to the progressive 
education technique: 


Your letter of December 19 containine the 
report of rudeness and lack of 
on the part of Miss Underwood and Miss Dinsmore, 


Courteous two clerks employed in the hosiery department, 
Apology and came directly to me for adjustment. Thank you, 
Action First Mrs. Lowell, for not ignoring this irritating 
conduct. Now, I can make full explanations, ex- 
tend genuine apologies, and ask your indulgence. 
Careful cross-examination resulted in ob- 
taining the following facts: Because of war’ 
conditions, hosiery sales increased beyond all 
expectations, necessitating the hiring of many 
Explanatory extra inexperienced salesgirls; upsetting schedules 
Material, < and routine; adding responsibility to the over- 


Store Policy worked regular force; causing jagged nerves to 
snap; and allowing personal disturbances to inter- 
fere with the courteous treatment of customers. 
Both girls ask that you come to them for a personal 
explanation if it is at all possible. 

Please do not lose confidence in us. Give 
us another opportunity to prove our ability to 
furnish you with fine merchandise at reasonable 


Cordial prices—courteously. 
Selling < 
Close This holiday season we added a new feature 


to our shopping helps. Miss Kathryn Dayton, our 
shopper, will assist you in the selection of your 
Christmas gifts. Ask for Miss Dayton—she awaits 
your request to serve you. 





This letter, which was one of many 
written by individual members of the class, 
was a student exercise for using dramatized 
activity, sentence patterns, and a text- 
controlled outline. It contains bookish 
vocabulary and affected sentences—natural 
outcomes of overteaching. However, it re- 
tains all the adjustment principles contained 
in the original letter. Check the procedure 
used before this letter was written: 


1. In the dramatization the student brought out the 
point that, because of a change in the luncheon 
schedule, the two salesgirls argued too loudly 
and earnestly to notice the approach of the cus- 
tomer. One girl walked off to her luncheon 
“date”; the other girl served the customer most 
sullenly. Notice the use of names in the letter. 


2. In comparing the marginal outline and the para- 
graphing, the students decided that the original 
letter side-stepped the real issue, and that the 
second paragraph was undignified and unneces- 
sary. The paragraph was therefore omitted. 

$. The following points concern the omissions and 
changes made: 

a. Most members of the class insisted that the 
use of the omitted phrases made the letter 
sound more businesslike; hence, the omis- 
sion was teacher imposed. 


b. The students struggled with the “you’’ atti- 
tude and achieved fair results. Only six 
first-person personal pronouns were retained. 


c. The student who wrote the letter above 
used thirty or more verbs, infinitives, and 
participles which expressed definite action. 
Series in sentences forced their use. 


d. The students were given a mimeographed 
list of sentence patterns illustrating the use of 
appositives, direct address, series, the semi- 
colon, the dash, the colon, and underlining. 
The second paragraph of the letter was de- 
veloped in class by the teacher and the 
students, but the vocabulary differed. 


(Column 2 concluded on page 184) 





4. Analyze certain vocabulary in terms of synonyms 
and antonyms to interest students in using source 
books. Code sign——_— 





disrespect rudeness crudeness crassness 
respect courtesy politeness refinement 
investigate cross-examine question inquired 
disregard ignore slight skim 
annoyance disturbance irritation harass 
comfort restfulness solace cheer 
eliminate exclude expel prevent 
introduce _incjude admit court 
episode occurrence _ event scene 
sincere genuine real true 
artificial false 


hypocritical counterfeit 


War Programs 


The School of Business Administration of 
the State College of Washington, Pullman, 
has developed one- and two-year war pro- 
grams for secretaries. ‘The one-year pro- 
gram is intensive and it can be carried suc- 
cessfully only by the better students who 
intend to use their training immediately 
after the school year. The knowledge that 
they are participating fully in the war 
effort by obtaining much-needed skills in 
the shortest possible time helps to hold the 
students to the difficult schedule. The one- 
year war program is as follows: 


FALL SEMESTER 


Periods 
Course of Study aWeek Credits 
Mypeweiinag 6 OF TL... o.oo s bese e:s 5 1 
Ee ee ee 5 4 
Calculating and Adding Machines. . 5 2 
English Composition.............. 2 2 
Introduction to Business........... 4 4 
American Government............. 3 3 
Physical Education................ 3 _\% 
; 27 161% 
SPRING SEMESTER 
Periods 
Course of Study aWeek Credits 
Fo 5.050 0's vce wins ot 5 4 
0 errr re rrr 5 4 
Typewriting II or III.............. 5 1 
English Composition.............. 2 2 
ee re 3 3 
re 6 2 
Physical Education....... 3 _h 
29 164 


Most students enrolling in the secretarial 
course have had a year of typewriting in 
high school and they enroll in Typewriting 
II at the beginning of their college course. 


4. The substitution of synonyms and antonyms 
resulted in many weird effects. Competition 
became keen in searching for and in finding the 
most unusual word (“indulgence,” “genuine,” 
and “jagged”). However, enthusiasm was more 
noticeable than good judgment, but there was 
interested activity. 


Although the students followed the text- 
book outline, sentence patterns, and general 
instructions, the results varied from excel- 
lent to poor, as in any system. However, the 
students’ intellectual interest and growth 
increased. At least they fingered books and 
played with words. Quite often they suc- 
ceeded in putting the right word on their 
pencils to express a thought. 











for Secretaries 
The Shorthand II and Shorthand III 


courses for the students in this program are 
special classes taught by the same teacher. 
Only students who received a grade of at 
least a “B” and who intend to start in 
secretarial work at the end of the second 
semester may take these special courses. 

The students of the one-year program 
take three courses in English. 

The Calculating and Adding Machine 
course includes training on the Burroughs 
bank-posting machine in addition to various 
types of calculating and adding machines. 

The Secretarial Work class includes train- 
ing on the Dictaphone, the Mimeograph, the 
mimeoscope, gelatin duplicators, and in 
filing, as well as cadet secretarial work for 
college faculty members. 

The two-year program permits a broader 
business background training. In addition 
to the courses included in the one-year 
program, the students of the two-year course 
take the following business subjects: 

Typewriting IV—office typewriting 

Business Law—two semesters 

Economic Geography—one course 

Secretarial Work Il—vocational proficiency is de- 

veloped on the Dictaphone, the Mimeograph, and 
in filing and other common office duties of the 
secretary 


Accounting—two semesters 
Office Organization and Management 


The four-year secretarial training program 
allows the student an opportunity to get a 
more liberal education with more courses 
in business administration, economics, na- 
tural sciences, and other fields. 





WANTED: 





Officers of commercial teacher associations should send to the editor of THE BALANCE SHEET 
the names and addresses of the newly-elected officers to serve during 1942-43. 
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ats New in Dusiness 


SPOT PUNCHING TABULATING CARDS. Most 
business teachers are familiar with the 
modern punched card tabulating machines. 
This type of machine is being used more 
and more each year by large- and medium- 
sized concerns for accounting, inventory 
control, billing, and many other uses. Even 
the smaller companies can now use this 
system by taking advantage of the service 
bureaus set up by these tabulating com- 
panies. The concerns need only to rent a 
punch machine for punching the cards. The 
tabulating work is handled on a fee basis 
by the service bureau. 

A new method of punching tabulating 
cards has been developed recently. It is 
called the “spot punch.” The punch is 
hand-operated and looks very much like 
the ordinary paper punch for hand-punching 
holes in paper used in ring binders. Pilot- 
holes in the tabulating card guide the 
punch to guarantee accuracy. A metal-to- 
metal contact operating feature permits the 
punch to perforate the card only when the 
pilot-pin on the punch enters the _pilot- 
hole. 

The spot punch eliminates one whole 
operation because no writing is necessary. 
It is ideal for taking inventory, meter 
reading, job cost systems, inventory con- 
trol, or house-to-house canvasses. Instead 
of noting the results with pencil and then 
punching the cards, the punching is done as 
the first operation. 

Literature on the spot punch is available. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Remington- 
Rand, Inc., 1939 Ensigner Street, Buffalo, 
New York. 


Two graduate teaching assistants have 
been added to the staff of the business 
teacher-training department at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by Ray 
G. Price, director of business teacher train- 
ing. 

Virginia Beach, who taught in the high 
school at North Vernon, Indiana, will teach 
classes in shorthand and typewriting. She 
obtained her undergraduate business train- 


December, 1942 


Assistants at University of Cincinnati 


A NEW SUBSTITUTE FOR WOOD AND METAL AC- 
cessoriEs. It is now possible to obtain 
corrugated paper waste baskets and letter 
trays. They are the same size and shape as 
the metal or wood accessories, and they 
are available in a wood grain finish to 
match office furniture. Walnut and birch 
finishes are carried in stock. The accessories 
are shipped out ready to be set up quickly. 
Address inquiries to the Hinde and Dauch 
Paper Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 
TYPEWRITER PEDESTAL. Schools and busi- 
nesses may find it difficult to obtain type- 
writer desks for the duration of the war. 
Even if this type of desk is readily available, 
the cost is often prohibitive. Typewriters 
may now be mounted on ordinary flat-top 
desks by the use of a special platform. The 
platforms clamp to the drawer of the desk, 
forming a rigid base for smooth typing. 
They may be used on any standard office 
desk, single or double, wood or steel, with a 
114%” to 14” pedestal. The Commercial 
Furniture Company, 2739 West Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, manufactures 
this Right-O-Left typewriter platform. 
SUBSTITUTE FOR TYPEWRITER PLATENS. There 
is now on the market a new typewriter 
cylinder that does not contain rubber. It 
looks and feels like rubber, but it is made 
of composition material. The material does 
not swell after contact with stencil oils, 
and it will not become pitted. Further- 
more, it is reported that the cylinder will not 
develop a harder density after a few months’ 
use. Inquiries regarding this new rubber 
substitute should be sent to the Rolic Rubber 
Corporation, Garwood, New Jersey. 


ing at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
and at the University of Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Mildred Tuttle, who formerly taught 
in the high school at Seymour, Indiana, is to 
teach shorthand in the business education 
department in both the day and evening 
colleges. Mrs. Tuttle is a graduate of the 
University of Cincinnati. She has taught 
extension classes at Indiana University in 
addition to her teaching experience at 
Seymour. 
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Consumer News Digest. A mimeographed di 
gest issued twice a month by the Committee on Con- 
sumer Relations in Advertising, Inc. The Digest is a 
two-weeks’ summary of important consumer movement 
developments. Each issue will contain current articles 
and news items dealing with consumer economics. 
Available free of charge upon request. Order from the 
Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York. 


Job Training for Victory. A 4-page, printed 
leaflet designed as a condensed guide to programs 
authorized by Congress to train persons for work in 
defense industries, Governmental agencies, and the 
armed services. On the inside of the leaflet is a chart 
which gives information pertaining to joba—the num- 
ber to be trained or in training in 1941-42, wages in 
training, fees in training, wages on the job after train- 
ing, purpose of training, persons eligible, length of 
course, where course is offered, where to apply, and 
the jobs for which the training qualifies. Single copies 
5 cents; 100 copies $2.00; 1,000 copies $15. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Adjusting Business Education to War Needs. 
Special bulletin by Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. A 76- 
page, printed, paper-bound bulletin pointing the way 
for adjusting business education to war needs. It sug- 
gests ways and means of assisting schools and adjusting 
their programs of commercial] education in the present 
war emergency. This special emergency bulletin has 
been issued in place of the Yearbook of the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of New York and 
Vicinity. The publication of the Yearhook has been 
deferred to a more favorable time. Price 75 cents. 
Order from the New York University Bookstore, 
Washington Square East, New York, New York. 


Six-Point Consumer-Business Program in a 
Defense Economy. A 4-page, printed leaflet de- 
signed to stimulate closer co-operation among con- 
sumers, distributors, and producers; to give individuals 
and groups the unified approach to problems of dis- 
tribution and consumption which is necessary in a 
successful defense effort; and to discourage irresponsi- 
ble approaches to these problems. The six points cover 
counter-inflationary action, preservation of orderly 
marketing, efficient use of goods, promotion of health 
through better nutrition, keeping costs of merchandise 
and distribution on the soundest possible economic 
basis, and prevention of misrepresentation and exploi- 
tation. Free in quantities up to five. Larger orders: 
2 cents a copy; $1.50 a hundred; $13.25 a thousand. 
Order from the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York, New York. 


CW Literature 


Action Today Spells Victory Tomorrow. A 
series of six leaflets issued by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., to bring about the unity which 
is essential to the war effort and to release urgently 
needed manpower and materials. Each leaflet suggests 
ways that retailers and customers can work together 
in winning the war. Free in quantities up to five. 
Larger orders: 1 cent a copy; $6.50 a thousand. Order 
from the National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 
8 West 40th Street, New York, New York. 


The Connecticut Business Educator. Volume 
I, No. 1. September, 1942. A 20-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet which will be issued semiannually by 
the University of Connecticut. It is devoted to better 
business and better education in Connecticut through 
the co-operation of businessmen and business educators. 
It is planned to be of interest to the teachers of business 
education in the public schools of Connecticut and to 
those concerned with personnel in the state’s many 
offices and stores. Free to Connecticut business teach- 
ers. Obtain from the School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 


Barriers to Youth Employment. By Paul T. 
David. A 118-page, printed, cloth-bound book con- 
cerned with the more conspicuous obstacles which 
stand in the way of youth employment—such obstacles 
as entrance requirements for certain occupations, the 
practice of seniority, governmental restrictions upon 
child labor and youth employment, and state and 
federal minimum wage laws. It is the purpose of this 
book to explore the manner in which these factors 
operate, to assess their importance as barriers to youth, 
and to consider the extent to which existing policies 
and practices should be revised to facilitate youth 
employment. Price $1.75. Order from the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C,. 


Record Keeping for Small Stores. August, 
1942. By Charles H. Welch and Charles H, Sevin. A 
9%-page, printed, paper-bound monograph for small 
business enterprises describing what records are needed 
and how these may be kept with a minimum of time 
and effort. This monograph makes available useful 
information on the technique of scientific record keep- 
ing. The emphasis is on practicability and simplicity, 
and it is designed to provide a service to the small 
businessman in improving his present records as they 
relate to current statistics on margins, operations costs, 
and inventory movements. A great deal of the testing 
for this monograph was done in Mr. Welch’s classes at 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia, and in adult 
classes in Hampton and Newport News. Price 30 
cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 





ONE-YEAR VOLUME 
SECOND-YEAR VOLUME 
COMBINED TWO-YEAR VOLUME 
OPTIONAL WORKBOOKS 


OPTIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


* * * 
SOUTH-WES 





SS) 
— 


207! CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


FOURTH EDITION 
D. D. LESSENBERRY 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, 
introduces new teaching techniques, new pro- 
cedures, and new learning devices that will help 
you make every minute count in your typewriting 
class. 


As a new guide to better teaching and more con- 
centrated learning, the author has suggested an 
approximate timing for each part of each lesson. 
The timing sets a goal which will encourage the 
teacher and the students to make the maximum 
use of the class period. 


Several definite, new result-getting techniques 
originated by the author have been introduced to 
increase speed and control in writing. For the 
development of higher speeds and better control, 
the author alternates drives for speed with drives 
for control at the newly attained speeds. Some of 
the new result-getting techniques are calling-the- 
throw drills, selected-goal typing, repetitive prac- 
tice drills. and progression typing exercises. 


TERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 
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coUhwekles 


LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU 


Flat Feet, Too? 


The doctor said I'd be on my feet in a month.” 
“Was he right?” 

“Sure; he knew about my tires.” 

e ee 


High Voltage 


“She has a very magnetic personality.” 
“She should have. Every stitch she has on is charged.” 
e ee 
4-F 
Do you know what the little rabbit said as he rushed 
out of the burning forest? 
“T’ve been deferred!” 
eee 


or 


Sure Test 
“Halt; who goes there?” 
“American.” 
“Advance and recite the second verse of ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ ” 
*T don’t know it.” 
“Proceed, American!” 
e e@e 


He’s Sharp 


Teacher: “What pine has the longest and sharpest 
needles?” 
Willie: ‘The porcu.” 
eee 


Shortchanged 


To send my boy to college, 
I put a mortgage on the shack; 
I spent ten thousand dollars 
And got a quarterback. 
ee ee 
Timing 
A Chinese had a toothache and phoned a dentist for 
an appointment. 
“Two-thirty all right?” asked the doctor. 
“Yes,” replied the Chinese. Tooth hurtee, all right. 


What time I come?” 
e 


Ain’t It So? 


Fellows who drive with one hand are usually headed 
for a church aisle. Some will walk and some will be 
carried down it. 

“Help your wife,” says Good Housekeeping. ‘When 
she mops up the floor, mop up the floor with her.” 

Some girls go to college to pursue learning; others, to 
learn pursuing. 

ee e@ 


Poor Pa 


Mother: “Now, Reggie, wouldn’t you like to give 
your bunny as a Christmas present to that poor little 
boy who hasn’t a father?” 

Reggie (clutching rabbit): ““Couldn’t we give him 
Father instead?” 
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Bye 


In a family of inveterate bridge players, Papa died. 
The question came up whether he should be buried or 
cremated. After it had been thoroughly discussed, 
one of the sons said, “Well, Mother, it’s your bid.” 
Mother said, “I'll make it spades.” So Papa was 
buried. 

ee @« e 


A Boy’s Letter 


Dear Santa: ‘This coming Christmas eve 
Will you be kind enough to leave, 
Besides the toys you have for me, 
Some duplicates for Dad, that he 
May tinker with his own and play 
As fathers will on Christmas Day? 
Then I, for once, won’t have to wait 
For days and days to celebrate! 
ee @ e@ 
Without Ornaments 


Now, Eddie studied forestry—a forester was he; he 
traveled home for Christmas, and he was asked to trim 
a tree. Instead of hanging ornaments upon each bend- 
ing bough, he took a hatchet and a saw, and trimmed 
that tree—and how! 

ee @ e 


Marksmen 


Si: “Yes, sir, as sure as I sit here now, I shot that 
old double barrel at that flock of ducks and I brung 
down five of them.” 

Zeke (unconcernedly): “Didn’t I ever tell you about 
me huntin’ frogs the other night? I fired at one, and 
five hundred croaked.” 

eee 


His Job 
Critic: “The picture of the horse is good, but where 
is the wagon?” 
Artist: “Oh, the horse will draw that.” 
e e¢ e 
Tired of It All 
A sign on a farm fence in Mississippi: ‘Positively no 
more baptizing in my pasture. Twice in the past two 
months my gate has been left open by Christian people, 
and before I chase my heifers all over the country 
again, all sinners can go where they are supposed to go.” 
e ee 
A Matter of Geography 
Voter: “I wouldn’t vote for you if you were St. 
Peter himself.” 
Candidate: “If I were St. Peter, you couldn’t vote 
for me. You would not be in my district.” 


& * * 
Definition 


An old maid is a girl who is drowning in an Ocean of 
Love because she hasn’t any buoy to cling to. 
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Tri-State Holds First Wartime Meeting 


More than seven hundred business edu- 
cators attended the first wartime meeting 
of the Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on November 
6 and 7. 

The following speakers appeared on the 
Saturday morning sectional programs: Pro- 
fessor Russell A. Dixon, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; B. Frank 
Kyker, chief of the Business Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Earl P. Strong, research 
specialist in business education, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
McManus, manager of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, Charleroi, Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Harvey Andruss, president, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; Dr. J. 
Nelson Mowls, superintendent of schools, 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. In the salesman- 
ship and distributive education sectional 
meetings, Bishop Brown of the University 
of Pittsburgh led a panel discussion in 
which the following individuals took part: 
Irene Askue, Gladys Nolan, and G. A. 


Palmer, Jr. 


Officers elected for next fall’s sectional 
meetings are: Consumer Education and Social 
Business—chairman, H. G. Griffin, Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; vice 
chairman, George Fisher, Langley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Book- 
keeping and Clerical Practice—chairman, 
Sister Mary Francesca, Mercyhurst College, 
Erie, Pennsylvania; vice chairman, Mary 
Costello Ressler, Penn Hall School for Girls, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Salesmanship 
and Distributive Education—co-chairmen, 
Mary Follansbee, Kaufman’s Department 
Store, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Harold 
W. Thomas, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania; secretary, Gerturde Hunter, 
Westinghouse High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Secretarial Training—chair- 
man, Russell Cansler, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

President Robert L. Fawcett presided at 
the luncheon meeting on Saturday. An 
urgent appeal for typewriters was made by 
Mr. Wiley of the War Production Board. 
Dr. William A. Irwin, national educational 
director of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, spoke on ““The War and Our Economy.” 











of words. 


ranged alphabeticaily. 





New York 


\ Cincinnati 


WORD STUDIES, Second Edition, by Walters emphasizes an all-around mastery 


It covers correct pronunciation, correct syllabication, the ability to 
identify words as parts of speech, a knowledge of the meaning of words, and the 
ability to use words correctly and forcefully. The words in each lesson are ar- 


WORD STUDIES is not merely a business speller. 
words. The book is ideally suited for use as a supplement in classes in English, 
transcription, typewriting, shorthand, and secretarial practice. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 


It covers all classifications of 


San Francisco 





mess 
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TEACHERS * POSITIONS * SCHOOLS FOR SALE « SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, past draft age, with A. M. and Ph. D degrees desires 
position in different locality. Has been professor of business 
administration in present position for twelve years. Has 
experience as public accountant and as corporation officer. 
Available in June or for September, 1943. Address, No. 70. 





Man with many yeare’ experience in all phases of business 
college work desires teaching position in some good business 
school. Can teach Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, and allied 
subjects; is good penman. Has managed his own schools. 
Prefers Ohio, especially near Cincinnati. Address, No. 71. 





Capable man, 38, desires teaching position in a college or a 
progressive business school. Holds A. B. degree and has had 
12 years’ teaching experience in public schools and business 
colleges. Can teach English, commercial law, salesmanship, 
advertising, bookkeeping, mathematics, filing, Comptometer, 
calculating machines, and mimeographing. Is a good dis- 
ciplinarian. Is now employed in a business college, but wishes 
to change because of limited possibilities. Would consider 
leasing a good business college. Address, No. 72. 





Young woman with 8 years’ experience teaching Gregg 
shorthand and typewriting desires position teaching these sub- 
jects. Available after the Christmas holidays. Has B. S. 
degree and has done 20 semester hours’ work toward Master’s 
degree. Good personality; excellent references. Minimum 
salary accepted, $1,600. Address, No. 73. 





Young woman desires teaching position in a good com- 
mercial school. Can teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, spelling, and penmanship. A-1 references as to 
ability and character. Pleasing personality. Address, No.74. 





Woman, 34, with 11 years’ commercial teaching experience 
in high schools and a teachers college desires summer position 
in a college secretarial department. Could also teach com- 
mercial Spanish in liberal arts college. Has B. S. degree in 
education; majored in romance languages. Address, No. 75. 





Young woman with 10 years’ adult commercial teaching 
experience desires similar position. Would also consider 
position as principal of a business school, head of a college 
extension department, or college secretarial position. Can 
teach typewriting, speedwriting, bookkeeping, and economics. 
Excellent references. Give full particulars in first letter. Ad- 
dress Miss Gladys Gruis, Yankton, South Dakota. 





Experienced commercial teacher desires to do typing or 
mimeograph work (drawings or maps) at reasonable rates for 
teachers who do not have time to do so. Send sample copy of 
work desired. Address, No. 76. 





Man with experience in all phases of commercial school 
work desires position. Has four degrees. Can teach all com- 
mercial subjects. Knows how to work with young people. 
Best of references. Address, No. 77. 





Capable, experienced, middle-aged man desires position as 
superintendent of instruction in a large business college, or as 
department head in high school or regular college. Is now 
employed as an accounting instructor in a regular college. Is 
eg Fe part-time work as public accountant. Address, 

o. 78. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced woman to teach in stenographic 
department of an accredited business college. Must be strong 
in shorthand theory, speed-building dictation, English, secre- 
tarial practice, and office practice. Address, No. 79. 


WANTED: Man familiar with private commercial schoo 
work to serve as teacher and assistant manager for a school 
located in a good territory. Salary and percentage. After 
trial may become part owner; may later take over school com- 
pletely if he chooses. Exceptional opportunity for a qualified 
man. Address, No. 80. 





WANTED: A woman to teach Gregg shorthand (anni- 
versary), business English, spelling, and penmanship in an 
established business school in Virginia. Position open after 
January 4, 1943. Prefer experienced young lady between the 
ages of 20 and 40. Good salary and ideal living conditions. 
Give full particulars and send photograph with first letter. 
Address, No. 81. 





WANTED: Woman to take charge of stenographic depart- 
ment in a business school. Must be able to teach shorthand. 
typewriting, English, and secretarial studies. Address, No. 82, 





WANTED: Two teachers, under 40, who are qualified to 
teach commercial and other subjects (science especially) for a 
southern junior college established recently. Must have good 
personality, and should be willing to help promote school 
outside of school hours. Salary is small, but opportunity to 
use initiative in building up departments is unlimited; salaries 
will be increased as school grows. Address, No. 83. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease or purchase a two- or three-teacher 
school in the East. Advertiser has been in commercial school 
work for over 25 years. Address, No. 84. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business college in an industrial city in Ohio 
with population of 10,000. Established 49 years ago; excellent 
reputation. Large territory from which to draw; no competi- 
tion. School is completely and modernly equipped. Good 
enrollment and tuition fees. Reasonable. Address, The Apple 
Company, 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE: Secretarial school established over 25 years 
ago in Indianapolis. Good enroliment. Low overhead. First- 
class equipment, as well as competent teachers. A money- 
maker. Price $3,850. Address, No. 85. 





FOR SALE: Well-established business college located in 
a Midwestern city. Excellent equipment. Owner selling be- 
cause of other interests. Priced at approximate inventory value. 
Address, No. 86. 





FOR SALE: Two-teacher school located within 200 miles 
of Chicago. Good territory. Well equipped; fine quarters; low 
overhead. Good reputation. Owner selling because of poor 
health. Address, No. 87. 





FOR LEASE: School in city with 200.000 population lo- 
cated in the deep South. Surrounding territory has population 
of over a million. Will also consider hiring a manager. Must 
be able to teach Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping. typing, and 
Stenotypy. Wonderful opportunity for man who is draft ex- 
empt, or a woman who is an experienced business college 
teacher. Address, No. 88. 





FOR SALE: Private secretarial resident school located in 
the best district of a city in southern California. Suitable for 
one or two women teachers. Established four years ago; e%- 
cellent reputation. No debts; low overhead. Owner leaving 
city. Will sell part interest for $2,000. Immediate possession 
necessary. Address, No. 89. 








THE BALANCE SHEET does not investigate want ad insertions. 
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FOR SALE: Well-established, well-equipped, two-teacher 
business college located in an industrial Southern city with 
population of more than 74,000. Average monthly profit $400. 
Fair competition. Owner entering military service. Will sac- 
rifice for $3,500 cash. Address, No. 90. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Twenty tablet arm chairs in excellent condi- 
tion. Will send price on request. Address, No. 91. 


A Small High School Curriculum 
(Continued from page 159) 








SELECTION OF STUDENTS FOR THE worRK. The 
course is limited to only that small percent- 
age of the students who are occupationally 
apt and who can profit from technical voca- 
tional training. In fact, only 7 per cent of 
the commercial students were permitted to 
take the training last year. 

Upon the completion of general business 
training, the first year of shorthand, and 
beginning typewriting, any student who in- 
dicates that he desires to take advanced 
business training because he intends to work 
in that field immediately upon graduation 
from high school is permitted to take quali- 
fying tests. National Clerical Ability Tests 
have been purchased for this work. Each 
student is given typewriting, stenographic, 
general information, and fundamentals tests. 
Personality, general intelligence, and past 
scholastic records in high school are also 
considered, as well as the semester grades 
in each of the tool subjects. Although the 
testing program has been rather elaborate, 
we have found over a period of two years 
that the academic average is approximately 
as accurate as testing in determining the 
basis for selection. 

Undoubtedly, the vision for co-operative 
training grew out of the practical experience 
which the teacher received in working in 
large and small business offices. After many 
experiences in actual office situations, the 
teacher probably believed that the program 
of business education in the local high school 
was not meeting the needs of the students 
in order to equip them for work in the mod- 
ern office or store. Practical business expe- 
rience as a background for the teacher of 
business education is most important, for it 
gives him confidence in approaching the 
businessmen to talk over their problems. 
After all, how can the teacher discuss a 
businessman’s problems unless he actually 
knows what those problems are. In order 
to teach vocational business education effi- 
ciently, the teacher should possess at least 
the same degree of skill in all branches that 
ls required of the students in their initial 
employment. 


December, 1942 


Co-operative training is not a cure-all; it 
is simply one of the things that can be done 
to improve instruction. Any teacher who 
wants to try this method of teaching will 
find the businessmen more than willing to 
do their share. 

Since our co-operative training program 
is just in the experimental stage now, it will 
take time to prove its merits. However, the 
program seems most satisfactory and the 
students enjoy their work thoroughly. In 
fact, the plan could be defended on the basis 
of its value as a motivating device. The 
degree of co-operation that can be obtained 
and the ease of administering the plan far 
exceed all anticipations. Obviously, if the 
program is adequately supervised to remove 
danger of exploitation, it is a decided im- 
provement over the former method of in- 
struction. 








At Work Behind the Counter 
(Continued from page 163) 


needs and shortcomings of salespeople. I 
believe that the teacher who has not seen 
and felt these faults in actual selling situa- 
tions is not prepared to teach with power. 

Now I can return to my classes and to my 
teachers with practical knowledge. When 
questions about applied salesmanship arise, 
I can answer them from actual cases. 

So I say, “Let’s have every retail selling 
teacher behind the counter a part of each 
year.” 








Culture and Business Education 
(Continued from page 153) 


of a building, of a ship, or of a harmonious 
and well-balanced life. 

Traditionally, culture has had wealth as 
its handmaid because wealth gave men the 
leisure to take stock, to evaluate, and to 
contemplate. However, in an age when all 
men work and when all men have leisure, 
culture is no longer an exclusive attribute 
of the wealthy or of any class. David 
Ricardo, who is now recognized as one of the 
classical economists, was a Jewish stock- 
broker who wrote his ideas on the back of 
vouchers and bills for his customers. A 
study of his ideas is now considered a cul- 
tured pursuit. Culture may become the 
attribute of any man who lives a harmonious, 
balanced, and productive life. Every step 
in the democratization of education raises 
the status of the illiberal arts and levels 
down the position formerly held by the tra- 
ditionally liberal cultural arts. 
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Commercial Law 
(Continued from page 156) 


study a certain principle of law and then 
they are given problems, or “cases,” to solve; 
the correct decision cannot be reached 
without a correct application of the princi- 
ples learned. This procedure leads to logical 
thinking. Therefore, I claim that commer- 
cial law yields to no subject in the teaching 
of logical thinking. 

Another reason why commercial law de- 
serves a place in our curriculum is its ex- 
ploratory or guidance value. We all know 
that most of our students do not know just 
what they are best fitted for or even what 
they want to do when they leave school. 
Probably many of them are hoping to find 
the answer to this perplexing question some- 
where along the road that they are following 
through high school. By studying commer- 
cial law, which is so different from any other 
subject they study while in high school, the 
students get an insight into a great profes- 
sion. It opens up a view that otherwise 
might have been missed. It may be that 
the students will like the study of commer- 
cial law very much; most of them do seem 
to like it. In this way some students may 
decide that they would like to study law 
with the idea of making it their profession. 
On the other hand, it may serve to convince 
other students that they would not like to 
continue the study of law and so save them 
from starting a career in which they would 
not do well. 

Again, I cannot say just how important 
this value of the subject is, but I firmly 
believe it counts for something. 

Every citizen reads the newspapers at 
some time or another. I have a strong feel- 
ing that many of our high school graduates 
have only a vague idea as to the meaning of 
many of the common words in everyday use. 
For instance, they read that people are ac- 
cused of embezzlement, of fraud, of arson, of 
larceny, of perjury, or of collusion. All these 
terms, and others, are met somewhere in 
our commercial law class. Some of the terms 
are mentioned only briefly, but the students 
do have a chance to learn what they mean 
and they can understand better what they 
read in the papers. While this value may be 
of small importance, anything we can do to 
raise the level of understanding of our stu- 
dents is a step in the right direction in the 
making of a good citizen. 

In the final analysis it seems to me that 
those who attack commercial law are “pick- 
ing on the wrong bird.” ‘There are some 

/ 
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other subjects that seem to me to be much 
more vulnerable. I believe that the subject, 
in something near its present form, is a de- 
sirable part of our commercial curriculum. 








Grading Typewriting Lessons 
(Continued from page 165) 


Speed Grade. In addition to timing the 
technique practice, the sentence practice, 
and the timed writings, timed production 
tests can be given on the tabulation exer- * 
cises. The student’s ability to set material 
on the page in an attractice style in a reason- 
able amount of time can be tested in this 
way. 

Arrangement and Placement Grade. A 
transparent sheet may be prepared for the 
measuring of the placement of tabulations 
on each page, or a sheet of penalties may be 
provided; both methods may be used. 

I have found that the following tabulation 
scoring key is helpful: 


Points to Look For 
Placement too high or too low 
Placement too far to the left or to the right... .5 or 10 
Failure to center the main heading 
Failure to determine correctly the columnar 
er ne rr rare ret ee 
Failure to determine the horizontal placement 
RS rere Amey Eee 
Failure to determine the vertical placement of 
I tc cipusid wis icin ay aie aiachsong a Wie 
Double spacing instead of single spacing 
Single spacing instead of double spacing 
Failure to center the longest line in each column 
Failure to use triple spacing between the main 
heading and the secondary headings 
Failure to use double spacing between the sec- 
ondary heading and the first line of tabulation 
If unfinished, penalty for each word omitted... 2 


Deduction 


Trait Grade. The same traits are graded 
in this budget as those that were graded in 
Budget III. 

After the total weighted score for each 
student has been obtained by means of the 
grade sheet, the scores should be arranged 
in order and the letter grades for the lessons 
should be determined by applying the 
normal frequency curve. 

I feel that the use of a predetermined 
plan which lists the items or factors that we 
wish to grade and the use of a weighted 
grading sheet that will help to carry out the 
plan will go a long way toward giving va- 
lidity to a grading system. The use of a 
weighted scale or grading sheet is of equal 
importance in determining the quarter or 
the semester grades for each student. We 
need a grade sheet for each unit of work as 
well as a grade sheet for determining the 


final grades. 
TH alance Sheet 





